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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
_—— 

| ee two most important statements of the week were 

made by, Mr. Baldwin in the House of Commons 
on Thursday. One referred to the Franco-German 
problem, and the other to the dispute with the Admiralty 
about the control of the Air. These statements come 
before us as we are about to go to press, and it will be 
understood that our leading articles which deal with 
these two subjects were written before the statements 
were published. As regards France and the Ruhr, Mr. 
Baldwin’s statement, which was reproduced identically 
by Lord Curzon in the House of Lords, was extremely 
grave. There was nothing in the French or Belgian 
replies to the British Note, he said, which would enable 
an Allied answer to be sent to Germany or which held 
out any prospect of fresh discussion on Reparations. 

x * rs » 

Although the Government shrank from any action 
that might seem to indicate Allied dissension, he con- 
tinued, they nevertheless held that the problem “ cannot 
be evaded.” They had therefore decided to publish 
the documents they had sent to the Allies and to invite 
France and Belgium to agree to the publication of their 
replies. Incidentally, Mr. Baldwin mentioned that the 
British draft Note to Germany advised the German 
Government “‘ to withdraw the ordinances and decrees 
which had organized and fomented passive resistance in 
the Ruhr.” This advice, as is obvious in the circum- 
stances, was conditional upon France agreeing to the 
rest of the British proposals. Altogether it is clear 
from Mr. Baldwin’s statement that the era of neutrality 
is at an end and that it is to be replaced by a positive 
British policy. Bad though the news is, it is a matter 
of deep satisfaction that Mr. Baldwin is holding reso- 
lutely to his principles, though that is no more than 
we expected. 

* * * * 

As regards control of the Air, Mr. Baldwin said that the 
Government had unanimously decided in favour of the 
principle of single control. He outlined the reeommenda- 
tions of the Sub-Committee of the Committee of Imperial 








Defence, but added that the final Report would be 
presented in the autumn. The Sub-Committee had 
come to the conclusion that naval men should have a 
part in the counsels of the Air Ministry and airmen a 
part in the counsels of the Admiralty. Co-operation 
between the Departments was the idea, not absorption. 
The Sub-Committee recommended that at sea the naval 
captain should have supreme authority over the airmen. 
This principle perhaps, further developed, ought in the 
end to satisfy the reasonable claims of the Admiralty. 
Finally, Mr. Baldwin emphasized the Government’s 
decision against creating a Ministry of Defence. The 
existing system of co-ordinating, however, required to be 
defined and strengthened. It was suggested that the 
three Chiefs of Staff might be responsible for advising on 
and together constitute, as it were, “ tlic 
a War Staff in commission.” 
% * * + 


defence policy 
Super-chief of 


Much anxiety has been caused by the serious illness 
of the President of the United States. Mr. Harding 
during his journey in Alaska was apparently poisoned 
by some food, and septic pneumonia followed. We offer 
our sincere sympathy to Mr. Harding. It is a great 
pleasure to be able to add when we write on Thursday 
that the latest reports ave extremely hopeful. 

* * * * 

Mr. Baldwin’s speech at Edinburgh Friday, 
July 27th, was a combination of that broad sympathy 
and good sense which is making so deep an impression 
He pointed out that decent men 
could have no quarrel with the motives 
of Socialists since those motives were for the 
ment of human conditions. Unhappily, the preaching 
of the doctrine that you can have a sudden trans- 
formation which will enable the poor to enter into a 
heritage long withheld from them was bound to be 
attractive to uneducated men. The fatal but easy 
gospel of Socialism had been greatly helped by the War 
because, during the War, while the State managed every- 
thing, work was found for everybody and wages were 
never so high. What the average Socialist forgot, 
however, was that the cost of that experiment was so 
vast that “ our children’s children will be paying for 
those wages long after we are dead.” Socialists 
forgot that the goods produced during the War were for 
a market waiting for them. The moment the goods 
were ready they were put into use—mostly blown into 


on 


upon the country. 
whatever 
better- 


“ 


also 


space. Socialism had never solved the problem of 
finding markets in peace time. 
* * * * 


The Government has reversed the policy of its prede- 
cessor and is going in for airships. In the House of 
Commons on Thursday, July 26th, Sir Samuel Hoare 
made the important announcement that the Government 
had accepted in substance a scheme drawn up by Com- 
mander Burney. The general principle is the wise and 
practical one that the State should not build nor maintain 
its own airships but should depend upon commercial 
enterprise. This principle, of course, had already been 
adopted by the Government for the main development 
of military aeroplanes. Sir Samuel Hoare said that the 
Committee of Imperial Defence attached considerable 
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strategic value to airships and that the Imperial Shipping 
Committee believed that the mails to the Far East and 
Australia could be most cheaply carried by airships. It 
was hoped to establish a bi-weekly service of six large 
The Dominions were being invited to 


airships to India. 
The 


discuss the matter at the Impcrial Conference. 
scheme will be managed by the Air Ministry. 
* * * * 

The Times says that the financial responsibility of the 
Government appears to be limited to a subsidy of 
£400,000 payable in the first year. No further contri- 
bution will be made until an airship constructed by the 


commercial company has made a journey to India in | 


100 hours’ running time. After the first year the sub- 
sidies will be according to results; and, ultimately, 
if the scheme is a success, the subsidies will be repaid to the 
Government out of the profits of the company. At first 
sight it seems a pity that about two years ago the late 
Government abandoned the airship business after some 
£40,000,000 had been spent, but we daresay that the 


waste will turn out to be more on paper than in reality. 
* * * * 


On Tuesday in the House of Commons Captain Arthur 
Evans, who was returned as a National Liberal at the 
General Election, crossed the floor and became a sup- 
porter of the Government. Mr. Lloyd George, who had 
been informed by Captain Evans of this intention, had 
written to him that he assumed that he would “follow 
all honourable precedent ” and offer himself for re-election. 
But Captain Evans’s point is that it had become in- 
possible for him to obey the Whips of the National 
Liberal Party and yet keep the pledges which he had 
given to his constituents. The move of Captain Evans 
is only one of several signs that the National Liberal 
Party is in danger of breaking up. There are rumours 
that other members of it may become Unionists, while 
still others are not far from the point of throwing in their 


lot with Mr. Asquith. 
* * “ * 


Whatever happens the Government gains, and stands 
to gain still more. A notable accession of strength to 
the Government is the adherence of Mr. G. H. Roberts, 
who used to be a Socialist Labour Member, and who was 
returned as an Independent at the General Election. 
Mr. Roberts was Minister of Labour from 1917 to 1918 
and Food Controller from 1919 to 1920. Thus the 
foundation on which the Government rests gradually 
broadens. The omens are good for the steady and 
natural growth of a Conservative Democratic Party, by 
supporting which most men who are not Socialists will 
find it possible to satisfy their ideals. 

* * * % 

In the House of Commons on Tuesday the Prime 
Minister moved that the suspension of the Labour 
Members, Messrs. Maxton, Wheatley, Stephen and 
Buchanan, who were suspended for using unparlia- 
mentary language and for refusing to apologize, should 
be terminated. On the previous day three of the four 
Members had tried to force their way into the House, 
having previously sent a letter to the Speaker in which 
they pointed out that the case of Mr. Moore several 
years ago afforded a complete precedent for reinstate- 
ment even though an apology was not made. They 
added that there should be a limit to the penalty of 
suspension, since the penalty really fell not on the sus- 
pended Members but upon their constituents, who 
remained unrepresented. The precedent is quite sound 
in itself—constituencies ought not to be punished 
indefinitely for the follies of their representatives— 
but what the Labour Members forgot, or did not know, 
was that the rights and privileges of Members are guarded 
pot by the Speaker but by the whole House. As it 








happened, Mr. Baldwin had already made up his ming 
that the constituencies of the four suspended Members 
had been long enough unrepresented. On Tuesday his 
motion was accepted and the four Labour Members wi] 
no doubt reappear in the autumn session. 

* * * * 

In the House of Commons on Tuesday, the Postmaster. 
General, Sir Laming Worthington-Evans, had to defend 
himself against the charge, brought by Mr. Pringle, of 
being responsible for a vulgar and stupid puff of the 
Postmaster-General himself which had been issued by 
a publicity official of the Post Office. Mr. Pringle made 
play with the various statements in the puff, to which 
he applied a kind of higher textual criticism that greatly 
entertained the House. He asked why it was that 
puffs had not appeared when Sir William Joynson-Hicks 
or Mr. Neville Chamberlain was Postmaster-General. 
For an analogy of what had just happened they had 
to go back to the time of Mr. Kellaway, who had also 
to disavow a personal puff. Sir Laming’s puff was “a 
clumsy exercise in the art of selective autobiography.” 

a * ca * 

The Postmaster-General replied that the blame lay 
upon the publicity official alone, and that he himself 
knew nothing about the puff until it appeared in the 
papers. Truth requires one to say, however, that 
though Sir Laming’s explanation was, of course, accepted 
as such it was received with some chilliness, as there 
was a general feeling that this kind of thing ought never 
to happen, and that there is something wrong with a 
Department when it does happen. Really such an 
incident would have been inconceivable before the War. 
The War accustomed us to many new things, but we are 
thankful to believe that the public is shocked and 
disgusted at the discovery that the methods of pulling 
Departments and Ministers continues. Such a man as 
Mr. Baldwin is now Prime Minister for the very reason 
that the nation wanted to make an end once for all 
of the worst methods of the Coalition. It is an outrage 
that public money should be spent upon ridiculous 
and futile propaganda which insults the intelligence of 
every reader. However, we are sure that the Govern- 
ment as a whole dislikes such methods as much as we 
do and that these will not be employed again, 

* * * * 

In the House of Commons on Wednesday Sir Montague 
Barlow described the Government’s proposals for dealing 
with unemployment. We shall not go into the matter 
in detail, tremendously important though it is, as Sir 
Montague’s statement was admittedly provisional. Un- 
happily, the trade recovery has been even slower than 
was expected, and though 300,000 unemployed have 
found work since last year there are still 1,200,000 out 
of work. The Government intends to go further in the 
direction of the existing Exports Credits Scheme and 
the Trade Facilities Act, and to grant money equal to 
half the interest on loans for not less than ten years in 
order to encourage local authorities to start work on 
useful enterprises. Sir Montague calculated that 200,000 
men would thus become directly employed and 100,000 
indirectly. Since work.has to be invented the principle, 
in our opinion, ought to be that all the apparatus of 
the country—the roads must never be forgotten— 
should be made ready for a general trade recovery. 
When that recovery comes labour will hardly be avail- 


able for schemes which can easily be undertaken now. 
* * a * 


Sir William Joynson Hicks and Mr. Ronald MeNeill 
in speeches delivered last Saturday both used extremely 
strong expressions of disapproval in referring to the 
speech in which Mr. Lloyd George last week derided M. 
Both pointed out that it was deplorable that 


Poincaré. 
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an ex-Prime Minister, while professing to be a promoter 
of good will, should employ injurious language about the 
head of a friendly State with which we were engaged in 
critical negotiations. We hope it will be understood in 
France that Mr. Lloyd George now speaks less in the 
name of the British people than almost any other 
statesman who could be named. His remarks about M. 
Poincaré knowing nothing about what was going on at 
the front at a certain early stage of the War as he was 
hurrying away to Bordeaux was particularly pointless, 
for M. Poincaré was then, of course, President of the 
Republic. He had to do what his Ministers required 
him to do, and we have always understood that it was 
at the particular request of the military authorities 
that the site of Government was shifted temporarily 
from Paris to Bordeaux. 
* * oS baal 


= 


The report of the Select Committee which inquired 
into the publication in the Press of Divorce and Nullity 
suits was printed in the papers of Tuesday. The Com- 
mittee decided that legislation had become necessary 
“to curtail the unscrupulous publication of indecent 
matter for purposes of gain.” They recommend that 
the Bill which is before Parliament should be amended 
so as to exclude the reporting of evidence. On the 
other hand, they suggest that the grounds of proceedings 
and the judge’s summing up and remarks might be 
published. The Times has pointed out that the plead- 
ings, and even the judge’s summing-up, may set out the 
very details which it is desirable to exclude and may 
contain references to charges which the evidence failed 
to substantiate. We that it seems 
that charges should be 
evidence is omitted. Nevertheless, we are inclined to 


agree undesirable 


on the whole a good middle course. 
* * a baad 


reported while the rebutting 








We believe so strongly in publicity that we want to | 


have as much of it as can possibly be reconciled with 
decency. The change in Press reports which will be 
brought about if the Bill passes as the Committee advise 
will be considerable. 
what may be passed as fit for publication, however, 
will rest on some unnamed official. We wonder why 
t would not be possible for the judge himself to decide 
in every case. We shall want to sce how the new law 
works before we can come to any definite conclusion. 
It is unfortunately true that legislation of some kind 
has really become necessary. State intervention will 
end the unwholesome competition between certain kinds 
of newspapers which it was hopeless to expect those 
newspapers to abandon of their own accord. 
* * * * 

Central Leeds was 
follows :— 


The result of the by-election in 
declared on Friday, July 27th, as 


Sir Charles Wilson (C.)  .. oe ee ee 138,085 
Mr. H. H. Slesser (Lab.) .. oe ee e- 11,559 
Mr. Gilbert Stone (Lib.) .. ee ee ee 3,026 

C. majority over Lab. ee oe ee 1,726 


The responsibility of deciding | 


4 ~ . - - ‘ 
Mr, Slesser received 3,515 more votes than at the General | 
Election and the Conservative poll was reduced by over 


1,600, 
Liberal without any prefix, was the chief sufferer, as the 
Liberal vote was only about half what it was at the General 
Election. The Times says that probably many of the 
votes lost to Mr. Stone were transferred to Sir Charles 
Wilson (though we suggest that some were also trans- 
ferred to Mr. Slesser), as Independent Liberals had not 
forgotten that as a National Liberal Mr. Stone had opposed 


Mr. Stone, who this time called himself simply a | 


l . P ° . . . 
the Asquithian Liberal candidate, Major Barnes, in | 


East Ne weast le. 


The machinery of the Labour Party | 





| sonality was not always artistically a success. 
think that the recommendations of the Committee are 


in Central Leeds is particularly efficient and Sir Charles 
Wilson has done very well to hold the seat. We are 
particularly glad that he has done so, as he was subjected 
to repeated attempts to refuse him a hearing. 

* * * * 

We desire earnestly to support a plea which appeared 
in a letter to the Times of Wednesday from Mr. Edward 
Price Bell, the well-known London correspondent of the 
Chicago Daily News. The plea, which was stated with 
admirable force and vividness, amounted to this: that 
it is not enough for the British Government officially 
to be innocent of all responsibility for the attempt by 
British adventurers to break down Prohibition in 
America by running the liquor blockade and co-operating 
with the American bootleggers. As Mr. Bell says, 
there are millions of determined men and women in 
America fighting for Prohibition. That is a fact which 
cannot be altered by any belief that they are mistaken. 
It is sinking deeper into their consciousness that if 
Prohibition should be defeated it would be due to foreign 
and mainly to British intervention. The seriousness of 
this prospect need not be laboured. All who 
that the friendship of the English-speaking nations is 
by far the most important political fact for the futur 
should join in asking the Statesmen of Great Britaiv 
and America “ to get together ” and remove the danger 

* * # * 


believe 


It is with the greatest regret that we chronicle the 
death of Sir Charles Hawtrey, the famous comedy actor. 
It is no business of the artist to consider whethsr his art 
is good or bad for the corporate body of the artists of his 
profession. It was no concern of Sir Charles Hawtrey’s 
if the type of play which was evolved round his per- 
No one 
who remembers his delicious performance in, say, Genera 
John Regan will doubt that he was entirely justified in 
pursuing his own course. His work was in the true 
tradition of English humour. 

* * * * 


We publish this week an article by Dr. Lancelot 
Hogben on the ** Riddle of Sex ”’ which deserves attention 
as a most luminous summary of modern biological 
inquiry into the determination of sex. The traditional 
doctrine that sex was decided in a haphazard manner 
as a result of prenatal incidents has gone by the board. 
It is replaced by the discovery that sex exists as an 
already established thing from the very moment which 
initiates the life-history of a new individual. Certainly 
there are apparent contradictions of this fact, since 
external influences do seem to affect sex, 
But these contradictions are only apparent. It is 
necessary for any uninformed person who wants to know 
why to read the article. The latest conclusions of biology 
are immensely significant and every reader of the article 
will be able to guess what applications they may have. 

. * . * 


sometimes 


Our attention has been called, on behalf of Mr. de 
Windt, to a short review of his book, My Notebook at 
IIome and Abroad. Mr. de Windt’s ground of com- 
plaint is that the review in question was “ 
malicious libel.”” We can him that the review 
was written and published with no malicious intent 
whatsoever. Therefore, and since Mr. de Windt feels 
himself unfairly treated, we have no difficulty in 
tendering him our sincere apologies and in expressing 
our regret that our criticism should have given him any 
cause for annoyance. 


a gross and 


assure 


* * * « 

Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 3 per cent. July &, 

1923; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 100;; 
Thursday week, 1003; a year ago, 100}. 
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OF THE DAY. 
— <1 
A WAY OUT FOR GERMANY. 
Sg {OUGH nothing definite has been published 
when we go to press about the contents of the | 
French and Belgian replies to the last British Note, the 
disappointment and anxicty which are only too evident 
in the Government make us fear the worst. We shall 
assume nothing for certain till we have good reason for 
doing so, but, after all, pessimism does not succeed to 
high hope without cause. It is just as true that good 
news, even though there be no betrayal of secrets, has an 
agrecable and mysterious way of announcing itself in the 
spirits of its recipients. What we fear is that the recent 
negotiations which have been conducted by Mr. Baldwin 
and his colleagues, with a wisdom and sincerity and with a 
patient labour which cannot often have been excelled, 
have, so far, produced no resulis. The snag upon which 
great hopes have been wrecked before remains firmly 
embedded in the swirling current. 
France, we fear, insists that passive resistance in 
Germany shall cease before there can be any negotiations. | 
| 
| 


TOPICS 





But France is demanding precisely the thing which 
Germany is unable to promise. It is conceivable that the 
German Government might officially undertake to 
discourage resistance to the best of its ability, and we | 
‘an well believe that Mr. Baldwin has inquired what 
concessions France would be willing to make in return 
for such a promise, but the sad fact remains that a large | 
part of the resistance, if not most of it, has already passed 
out of control. It has become a popular movement, 
spontaneous and very resentful. So that the single de- 
mand that passive resistance must cease as a preliminary 
to everything else would in itself be enough to produce a 
deadlock even if France would agree conditionally to 
submitting the question of reparations to an impartial | 
international tribunal. Thus far, however, she has 
shown no signs even of willingness to do this. It may | 
even be that France, in her reply, categorically rejects 
any outside judgment in connexion with reparations. 
At least, if she has said this it would be in accordance 
with all the recent French declarations on the subject. 
Belgium, as we know already, has been working hard, 
and with the best intentions, for which we are all grateful, 
to reconcile the French and British views. The disagrec- 
able truth, however, is that Belgium long ago accepted a 
policy which requires her to revolve in a satellite’s orbit, 
and nothing that she can propose will dispose of differences 
that are fundamental. 

The Paris correspondent of the Times, in a message 
published on Wednesday, made a statement which seems 
to us of terrible import. We are sure that we do not use | 
too strong a word. For this correspondent, even when 
strongly disagreeing with French policy, has always | 
shown himself as understanding as a man could well be of 
a point of view from which he dissents. The statement 
is this :-— 


** Perhaps official France is now torn between two desires. One 
is a desire to get to grips with what she conceives to be the real 
problem, and the other is the desire to reduce Germany to a | 
position of helplessness. The French, faced with the unprofitable | 
prospect of a total collapse of Germany, decline to be perturbed. 
The calm with which events are being watched here is the most 
remarkable feature of these days. There appear to be no terrors 
in the outlook for France, who is coldly resolute. However things 
fall out it is thought they will turn to the advantage of the French. 
Kither Germany gives way, in which case the French consider that 
payments can yet be assured, and will have been assured by the 
operations in the Ruhr; or Germany breaks up, and in that case 
France is not only secure, but can obtain compensation for herself. 
It would seem that nothing can now be done to persuade France 
to alter the decision she has taken.” 


Such a policy at such a time has a very evil inoppor- 
tuneness for us. We do not think for a moment that 





' and cannot remain indifferent. 


—~ ee 


France has designed this inopportuneness, but circum. 
stances have. We are about to enter into that period of 
political darkness when Parliament will not be sitting 
for several weeks and when it is difficult for any Govern. 
ment to maintain touch with the nation. We sincerely 
hope that Mr. Baldwin is providing for the possible 
necessity of having to call Parliament together again at 
short notice. Indeed, we feel sure that this thought js 
never absent from his mind. As it is, at the end of the 
Session a solution of reparations and of the Ruhr entangle. 
ment seems to be as far off as ever. The statement of the 
Paris correspondent of the Times means that France 
thinks she has nothing to lose by the collapse of Germany, 
She is deaf to or unconvinced by the arguments of nearly 
all other nations that the collapse of Germany means 
nothing less than prolonged, if not permanent, unrest 
and ruin in Europe. Delay means collapse. 

Every sober Englishman has but one thought on this 
subject: ‘* This kind of thing cannot possibly go op, 
Something must be done, and done quickly.” For we all 
know that the various parts of international society are 
now so intimately locked together that you cannot 
destroy one part without risking the whole. Germany 
is already in a desperate condition with a weak Govern- 


| ment that is scarcely holding on to office—it would be a 
| frank absurdity to talk about its holding on to power, 


which it never had. The millions of millions of paper 
marks flutter meaninglessly about the country as though 
to proclaim that the sap has departed from the politics! 
tree. Germany, to take another metaphor, is like a 
drowning person from whom volition and reason 
have departed. If she goes down she will clutch 
violently at those around her and is sure to take others 
with her. 

This is not a state of affairs that concerns France alone. 
It is a European question, a world-wide question. Ail 
that we know of Mr. Baldwin assures us that he will not 
In the first place it is a 
moral question. In his speeches Mr. Baldwin has proved 
again and again that he derives his principles from the 
great statesmen in the past who were the forerunners and 
creators of his party. Castlereagh and Canning could not 
be, and were not, indifferent to the attempt to set up a 
tyrannical hegemony over Europe. The Duke of 
Wellington intervened between Bliicher and the beaten 
enemy—the French—at the end of the Napoleonic wars 
when Prussia, not for the first time, displayed the spirit 
of the bully that was in her. At the end of the Boer War 
Lord Kitchener preferred to tolerate and raise his Boer 
opponents rather than extinguish them. Mr. Baldwin, 
beyond a doubt, wants to act similarly, but the question 
is: How? 

We will repeat our suggestion that if the facts are 


| ° ‘ 
really as bad as they seem to be when we write, Germany 


would do well to put herself unreservedly in the hands of 
Great Britain. There was a time, even after the Ruhr 
had been oceupied, when we hoped that Germany would 
be able to save herself, but we can hardly think so any 
longer. We know perfectly well that there are many 
risks and difficulties in the plan we propose, but there is 
no longer any prospect of saving Germany from collapse 
(and thus bringing security to all Europe) without in- 
curring risks. Of course,if Germany accepted our advice, 
she would have to bind herself to do certain things which 
she might not like. Nevertheless, we are convinced 


that in the end she would never repent her decision. 
Our conviction is based upon our knowledge of the 
temper and code of our countrymen—of the way in 
which they feel and act and in which they make their 
Governments act when once a trust has been reposed 
in them. 
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No doubt they would deplore so great and so anxious 


a responsibility. But in spite of their grumblings they 
would not be false to a duty when it had been deliberately 
Suppose that Germany actually made such 
a request. It would be almost impossible for the British 
Government to refuse it. Germany would have to under- 
stand that we should not change our views in any way 
or oppose France in matters where we have never opposed 
her merely because Germany had thrown herself on our 
merey. In our opinion France has every right in the 
world to security, and must have it, though not by the 
particular means by which she is mistaken enough to 
think it can be obtained. On the other hand, we might 
obtain points for Germany, for it is inconceivable that 
Mr. Baldwin should unsay what Mr. Bonar Law, to his 
lasting credit, said seven months ago. The reason that 
moved Mr. Bonar Law is all the stronger now that we 
have seen the disastrous consequences of French action 
which Mr. Bonar Law prophesied. 


accepted. 


If Germany asked for our good offices and we accepted 
the charge we should have to draw up a statement of 
what Germany could pay and what she would do to meet 
the demands of France, and then we should have to try 
to obtain the consent of all the Allies. France, it will 
be said, would object most strongly, but in reality we 
should not be doing anything hostile to her. We should 
merely be bringing the issue into the light and at the 
same time proposing, as we strongly hold we ought to do, 
that France should have ample security. Sooner or 
later the issue is bound tc present itself clearly. We want 
to have it made plain before it is too late—before an 
irreparable disaster happens. 

If only a settlement can be reached within the next 
few months Europe will surprise the world by her recovery. 
A few million pounds, this way or that, in the balance- 
sheet of reparations will then not seem to matter. Nations 
will wonder that they paid so much attention to a dry 
and small arithmetic. The power of recovery that is 
lodged in men when they are given hope is equal to that 
power of Nature, familiar but always astonishing, that 
is seen when the rain waters the land and the sun 
warms it, 


A QUESTION OF SAFETY. 


a* inevitable, if a tragic, result of the present des- 
é perate situation of Europe is shown in the revived 
interest which public opinion is taking in all forms of 
national defence. A sharp illustration of this occurred 
last week-end in the public excitement over the con- 
troversy which has arisen between the Air Ministry and 
the Admiralty. Three years ago the Admiralty, under 
protest, consented to the Air Ministry having the 
training and control of the personnel of the air squadrons 
attached to the Navy. Early in this year the Committee 
of Imperial Defence appointed a Sub-Committee, con- 
sisting of Lord Balfour, Lord Weir and Lord Pecl, to 
arbitrate between the conflicting views of the two De- 
partments. It was understood that the claim of the 
Admiralty was that as they were, by letters patent, 
responsible for the fighting efficiency of the Navy, they 
could not acquiesce in the delegation of the administration 
of any integral part of the Fleet. Hence they wished the 
training and control of the personnel of the naval squad- 
rons to pass into their hands. The Air Ministry contended 
that the present system, by which naval airmen were part 
of the main Air Force and were merely attached to the 
Navy, was working well and ensured economies in adminis- 
tration, and that there was no reason why it should be 


Committee of Imperial Defence in a sense favourable te 
the Air Ministry. 


This was the position last Saturday, when it was 
suddenly rumoured that the Admiralty took the gravest 
possible view of the situation, and that the whole Board 
would resign if the Committee’s decision was not reversed. 
Secondly, a document setting forth the Admiralty’s view 
was published in some newspapers. It has since been 
announced that this document was an official memoran- 
dum intended for Cabinet consideration. As it was, 
members of the Cabinet read it for the first time in their 
morning’s paper. Those of them who had not 
members of Mr. Lloyd George’s Administration, not being 
used to this sort of thing, have been considerably sur- 
prised and shocked, and Mr. Baldwin has appointed a 
Committee to inquire into the leakage. Lastly, a group 
of enthusiastically naval Members of Parliament sent a 
memorial to the Chief Whip supporting the Admiralty’s 
view. The result, however, of these “ shock ” tacties by 
the Admiralty’s supporters was very different from what 
must have been expected. Public opinion reacted some- 
what violently, as it was felt that the great vested interest 
of the Admiralty was attempting to stunt, if not to 
strangle, the development of the new fighting force. One 
thing at any rate was shown, and that was that opinion 
to-day in England is thoroughly alive to the necessity of 
an adequate, free, and efficient Air Force with which to 
defend London, even at the cost, let us say, of leaving 
Singapore undefended for a year or so longer. Indeed, 
many people, both inside the House and out, felt this so 
strongly that they were at first unwilling to consider the 
actual point at issue in detail. 


been 








Early this week, however, it became recognized that, 
if the Admiralty’s method of presentation was much at 
fault and to be regretted, they had nevertheless in many 
respects a very strong case. Indeed, it was felt that the 
creation of a force of aircraft which would be administered 
and controlled from the Admiralty, since it was to be used 
solely in co-operation with the Fleet, might actually leave 
the Air Force more free to concentrate on its great 
primary task of defence against air attack. A fairly close 
analogy may be drawn with the position of the Army and 
the Navy and the Marines. Early in its career it was 
found that the Navy required a body of soldiers to be 
used in shore operations and on various occasions. We 
do not know if a controversy then raged across Whitehall 
as to whether these men were to be regarded as soldiers 
controlled from the War Ollice or as sailors who had 
learnt the duties of land fighting, but we all know that 
the problem was for ever solved by the creation of the 
Royal Marines, who are, of course, ultimately dependent 








changed. The Sub-Committee of three reported to the 





upon the Admiralty. 


We feel that a solution on these lines might be applied 
to the present controversy. The more the Royal Air 
Force is allowed to concentrate on its essential task of 
national defence against air attack the better. That the 
Navy and the Army both require the co-operation of 
aeroplanes to fulfil their own functions is a reason not for 
the subordination of the Air Force to the older Depart- 
ments, but for the creation of semi-independent squadrons 
of acroplanes whose whole duty will be co-operation with 
the Navy and Army and which will be dependent on 
the Navy and Army for training. There should be no 
question of undoing what has been done in the creation 
of the Air Ministry. But, on the other hand, it is 
that the Navy should have confidence in 
and that present 
by a modification that 


essential 
its own instruments, 
lacking, could be supplied 
seems to us to sacrifice no principle indispensable to the 
Ministry. 
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AMERICAN PORTRAITS.—IIL. 
HENRY FORD. 


* TYXACTLY how long will it take before you can 
make your first delivery of cars, trucks, 
caissons and the like ?” 

“By three o'clock to-morrow afternoon my first 
delivery will be complete. I can telegraph to the plant 
and start work immediately. They should receive the 
order in five minutes.” 

The day America entered the War this conversation 
took place between a high official in Washington and 
Henry Ford. By three o’clock the next afternoon Mr. 
Ford did make his first delivery and, at the close of 
the War, he handed over his War profits, amounting to 
twenty-nine millions of dollars, to the United States 
Government. He does not believe in wars, though he 
believed in the principles that drove America into the 
War. It is characteristic of the man that the moment 
he returned to America after his astonishing “ Peace 
Ship ” expedition he realized American participation was 
inevitable and shaped all his plans accordingly. Henry 


Ford is the richest man in America ; probably the richest |. 


man in the world. His fortune is estimated at about 
six hundred millions of dollars. John D. Rockefeller has 
given so much of his fortune away he is now reputed to be 
worth a mere three hundred million. Mr. Ford has made 
his money in twenty years. He started business with a 
capital of one hundred thousand dollars, a factory space 
of about .28 of an acre and with three hundred and eleven 
employees. To-day, the assets of the Ford Company 
amount to over five hundred millions of dollars, the plant 
covers one hundred and twenty acres of ground, and one 
quarter of the population of the City of Detroit are 
directly dependent on the Ford industries for their 
support. And Detroit has a population of almost a 
million souls and is the fourth largest city in the United 
States. 

Nearly two per cent. of the entire American cotton 
crop is consumed by the Ford plant (Mr. Ford is reported 
to be entering the textile manufacturing field, as well he 
might), and as for output—a finished car is turned out 
every twenty-nine seconds ! 

He owns a railroad, bought it for a song, in terrible 
condition, and has made it pay ; owns acres of coal lands, 
a weekly newspaper and many water-power properties. 
He is an authority on water-power. The farmers believe 
he can supply them with fertilizer at one dollar a ton if he 
is permitted to buy a huge Government war factory 
now disused, and he probably could do it. The farmers 
are with him to a man. 

All sorts of fantastic tales are told of Mr. Ford, his life 
and habits, and of his associates. Most of these stories 
are untrue. The secret of his success is simple. Ie 
turns out the best motor-car in the world for the price ; 
and he has done it and is continuing to do it because he 
has faith in himself and in his product, has unflagging 
industry (he works as hard to-day as when he started his 
factory), and he is honest. 

Almost all the men who started with him are still in his 
employ and are rich men. His first book-keeper, now a 
Senator for Michigan, invested two thousand five hundred 
dollars in the Company and sold out to Mr, Ford in 1919 
for thirty millions of dollars. 

No large employer can point to such a successful 
Labour record as Mr. Ford. There has never been a 
strike in the plant. Yet Mr. Ford is not a Union man; 
nor has he spent millions on welfare schemes, building 
clubs, gymnasiums and the like. What he does is this. 


He pays the highest minimum wage in the country, equal 
to about 20 per cent, above normal market rate, together 





——= 
with a share in the profits estimated on a percentage basis 
whereby the lowest paid receive a higher profit percentage, 
And he has definitely stated to his employees he expects 
them to apply these funds to the betterment of their 
homes and families and he sees that they do it. 

Is it any wonder, then, that Mr. Ford is regarded as 
the friend of the common people ? _ Is it surprising he has 
a tremendous personal following throughout the country ? 
Is it remarkable that Henry Ford should be spoken of as 
a Presidential possibility in 1924 ? 

Both Republican and Democratic leaders are afraid of 
him. Neither feel safe from him; for though Mr. Ford 
is a Republican he conducted a campaign as Democratic 
nominee for Senator in Mr. Wilson’s time at the latter's 
request and because he believed in the principles Mr, 
Wilson stood for, and was defeated after a campaign of 
bribery and corruption on the part of the other side 
that subsequently cost his victor his seat in the Senate. 

Neither party want him as their leader because Mr, 
Ford has a way of running the entire show himself, to 
suit himself, and then where would the Bosses be? Will 
he form a third party? Hardly, since neither he nor 
Mrs. Ford—as kind, simple and modest a person as her 
husband—wants in the least to occupy the White House. 

It is, however, certain he would attract to himself many 
thousands of votes if he could be induced to run. Many 
believe he can get the Democratic nomination any time he 
asks for it. Already some States—Nebraska, for example— 
have announced their preference for Mr. Ford over all 
other candidates spoken of. And why not? The man 
is a genius, His presumed ignorance of politics and 
history is more than outweighed by his immense services 
to his fellow-men. Mr. Ford might be a strange President, 
but who dare say he would be a bad one ? P.G. 

New York City. 

[Although the business genius of Mr. Henry Ford is 
patent to the whole world we can hardly agree that one 
ought not to predict of him that he would be a bad 
President. A President requires first of all a wide 
knowledge of political affairs and political history, and 
secondly the power of working with all types of men. 
Mr. Ford as a business autocrat has been able to agree 
with few men and apparently has not seriously tried to 
co-operate long even with them. His condemnation ol 
all trade unions in principle would be a bad asset for the 
Head of the State. We sce in the Times of Wednesday 
that Mr. Ford, in an interview in Collier's Weebly, 
declares that he is not a candidate for the Presidency 
and does not want office. He admits that he is not a 
political leader. Nevertheless, he expresses his political 
opinions. He is against Labour unions, soldiers’ bonuses, 
the Tariff, and the shipping subsidy. But he is strongly 
in favour of Prohibition. We do not quite know whether 
we ought to take Mr. Ford’s declaration scriously. Of 
course, he. means it, but it has sometimes happened that 
when a man has described a crown the popular response 
has been, “ You are the man to wear it!” To such 
clamour, by the myriad “ Ford for President” clubs, 
Mr. Ford might yicld. All the same we hope he will 
not.—Eb. Spectator. | 


THE SHEEP-DOG AND HIS WORK. 
N order to see a sheep-dog work at its best, one 
should have a day with a hill-shepherd when he is 
out gathering his hundreds of woolly charges which 
pasture on the steep mountain slopes. Different types of 
dogs are used by shepherds, drovers, and butchers. Thus 
we find rough and smooth-coated collies, Old English 
sheep-dogs and various crosses or curs. The drover and 
the butcher find employment for their dogs on the roads 
or when loading or unloading stock at a railway siding. 
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The shepherd, on the other hand, chiefly works his dogs 
on the land, though he also may have eccasion to use them 
for road-work when moving stock from pla¢e to place. 
Amongst working sheep-dogs there is no standard type, 
for a dog that may suit one job is perhaps quite the 
reverse at another. On the road or about the yards a 
biggish dog of a rather coarse type may do very well, but 
on a steep fell-side the shepherd’s lithe dogs will outrun 
him easily. In order to do its work properly a sheep-dog 
must have the right conformation of body. On the hills 
¢ dog is called upon to go the pace, and work on rough and 
often very steep gradients. He may be at it for the 
greater part of the day, and the weather may be warm. 
Under these conditions, shape and make count for much. 
Hill-work demands a light-weight, short-backed dog, well 
coupled up, and well let down behind. His chest should 
be deep and narrow, rather than broad, for a broad chest 
means lack of pace, and considerable wear and tear, 
owing to jar and concussion when running down steep 
gradients. A short-backed dog if his hocks are near the 
ground can get his hind legs well under his body, and so 
has plenty of driving power for jumping or up-hill 


excitement as the sheep are hustled round the course and 
between the flags, and then comes a hush in which you 
could hear a pin drop when man and dog hold the sheep 
close to the pen. Sheep are stupid animals and can be 
perverse, and it is sometimes impossible to get one of a 
trio to enter the pen. Inch by inch the shepherd edges 
them towards the entrance, while “ Bob” or “ Lassie ” 
creeps up on the other side, one eye on the sheep, the other 
on the master. At last the leading sheep steps inside 
and the remaining pair follow their leader in the usual 
sheepish fashion. There is an audible sigh of relief from 
the spectators, and then a burst of cheering greets the 
performance, 





NY 
SCIENCE. 
—<> 
THE RIDDLE OF SEX. 
| ages subjects have provided a more popular play- 
ground for amateur speculation than that of sex. 
Few subjects of direct human interest have yielded more 
readily to scientific inquiry during the past quarter of a 





running. He should possess a sloping shoulder that will 
allow him a long reach in front, while his feet should be of 
the hare or semi-hare type, but not too round or cramped. 

Above everything he should possess brains, for even a 
well-built fool is not of much use to a shepherd. Show 
collies nowadays have heads like that of the Borzoi— 
narrow, and on practically a level plane from the top of 
the skull to the tip of the nose. In such a head there is 
no room for “‘ grey matter.” The working dog should 
have a broad cranium, and a very noticeable dip between 
the eyes. The influence of dog-shows has tended towards 
narrowing the heads and obliterating the dip in more 
than one breed of dog, and this influence is decidedly 
pernicious from a practical point of view. 

A typical hill-shepherd’s dog carries his tail straight 
and low and not curled up or over his back. From stem 
to stern he looks what he is, a fleet, lithe, racing animal 
with a sensible expression and any amount of stamina to 
carry him gaily through the longest and hardest day’s 
work, Of late years sheep-dog trials have captured the 
public fancy, and in Scotland, Wales, and the North of 
England annual trials are held in which some of the best 
dogs in the country compete. In Hertfordshire a popular 
meeting is held on Lord Rothschild’s place at Tring, but 
to see competition work at its best we must visit the 
Border country and the North. 

There is, of course, a certain element of luck inseparable 
from all such competitions, for the sheep provided for the 
occasion differ considerably in temperament and behaviour. 
If you chance to get three sheep of docile disposition, and 
your dog is up to his work, it may not be difficult to make 
a perfect round of the course. On the other hand, if 
your sheep are of the wild, harum-scarum sort, then it will 
take both you and your dog all your time to keep them on 
the course, and the final penning may prove more than 
you can manage. 

The Lake District is a great country for sheep-dog 
trials, many competitions being held during the summer 
season. Rydal, Troutbeck, and Patterdale are three 
well-known meetings where we are sure to see many of the 
best dogs at work. What may be termed the Derby of 
the sheep-dog world is the International trial, held at 
Ayr in 1921, and at Criccieth in 1922. Then there is the 
English National, held last year at York. Many of the 
most famous dogs in the British Isles are entered for 
these big, open competitions, and a dog must be some- 

thing out of the ordinary to lift a prize in such company, 
I know of no more interesting sight than an exhibi- 





tion by well-trained shepherds’ dogs. There is intense 


century. Twenty years ago the factors which determine 
whether the embryo will develop into a male or a female 
remained as obscure to the biologist as to the layman. 
But since the late Professor Doncaster of Liverpool un- 
ravelled the inheritance of colour pattern in the currant 
moth an entirely new horizon has opened up for the 
scientific investigation of sex. The result of Doneaster’s 
work (1905) and the brilliant corroborative testimony 
which American investigation—especially that of Morgan’s 
school—has added to it have now been available for 
several years to the educated public through his ex- 
tremely lucid book, The Determination of Sex (Cambridge 
University Press). 

The essence of Doncaster’s discovery—sex-linked 
inheritance as it is technically described—is that there 
are certain bodily characters which individuals of one sex 
—the male in man and most animals, the female in birds 
and moths—can only transmit to their offspring of the 
other sex. For instance, females of the red-eyed fruit 
fly Drosophila have only red-eyed offspring when mated 
to white-eyed flies, while red-eyed male fruit flies mated 
to white-eyed mothers give only red-eyed females, the 
males being white-eyed. The analysis of all the results 
of crossing in such a case lead to the conclusion that one- 
half the male reproductive elements or sperm cannot 
carry the material antecedent of the red eye, and since 
these sperms are all destined to fertilize eggs which will 
become males it follows that the male individual is so 
constituted that it produces two sorts of sperms, one 
which fertilizing an egg gives rise to male offspring, the 
other which fertilizing an egg gives rise to female offspring. 
The conception that there exists a mechanism in the re- 
productive cells which determines sex from the very 
origin of a new life has been developed on the basis of an 
immense mass of breeding experiments in a very wide 
range of animal forms; but it has been clarified and 
confirmed in a quite spectacular manner by the study of 
the reproductive cells with the aid of the microscope, and 
nowadays no serious student of the biologieal problem of 
sex seriously adheres to the traditional doctrine that the 
sex of the individual is decided in a haphazard manner 
merely by forces such as nutrition incident to prenatal 
existence. 

During the past century it was established that the 
tissues of animals are built up of microscopic bricks, 
the cells, which increase by binary division. Itisfrom the 
union of two cells—the sperm and the egg cell of the 
mother—that the life history of a new organism is 
initiated; and it is through the repeated division of 
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this combined cell (the fertilized egg) that the new indi- 


vidual develops. Towards the end of the last century 
there were recognized in dividing cells certain minute 
structures known as chromosomes, which divide indi- 
vidually in cell division, so that the number of chromo- 
somes in dividing cells of any species of animal is in 
general constant. Van Beneden and Boveri showed in 
the ‘eighties that this constancy is maintained from one 
generation to another. The chromosomes do not divide 
in the penultimate cell division in the reproductive organ, 
leading up to the function of the ripe sperms or eggs, but 
are distributed so that each sperm or egg contains half 
the number characteristic of the species ; the relatively small 
number of animals and plants at that time investigated all 
possessed even numbers of chromosomes in their dividing 
tissue cells. In the opening years of our own century it 
began to be recognized, however, that in some animals 
one pair of chromosomes equally mated in one sex is repre- 
sented by an odd element (the “ X chromosome ’’) in 
the other sex, which thus possess an uneven number of 
chromosomes. For example, it has been shown by the 
writer that the cockroach has thirty-four chromosomes 
in the female and thirty-three in the male. All the ripe 
eggs of such females will have seventeen chromosomes, 
but the sperms will have either sixteen or seventeen. 
According as an egg is fertilized by the former or the latter 
the fertilized egg will develop into an individual having 
thirty-three chromosomes in the dividing cells of its body 
(i.e., a male) or thirty-four chromosomes in its tissue cells 
(i.e., a female). These facts precisely harmonize with the 
study of “sex-linked inheritance”: animals in which 
the female can only transmit certain characters to 
offspring of the other sex (e.g., moths) have a single 
**X chromosome” in the female, so that one-half the 
eggs bear the “ X chromosome ” and the other half do 
not; while animals like the fruit fly in which the male 
can transmit certain of his qualities only to his daughters 
have an odd “ X chromosome ” in the male, so that one 
half of the sperms—those alone which fertilize eggs which 
will become females—bear the “ X” element. 


Thus, from the standpoint of modern biology the 
difference between the sexes is a phenomenon which is 
identifiable in the microscopic structure of every cell of 
the body from the very act of fertilization which initiates 
the life history of a new individual. How, then, does it 
come about that sex appears to be dependent on environ- 
mental agencies—climate, food and the like? For a 
proper answer to this question the reader will be able 
to turn to Professor Dakin’s translation of Goldschmidt’s 
Mechanism of Sex Determination, now being issued by 
Messrs. Methuen, a book which embodies practically all 
the important work since Doncaster’s review of the 
subject appeared some years ago. To-day, many indis- 
putable instances of sex reversal are known, such as the 
life history of the slipper limpet, in which if the larva 
settles near a female it becomes first a male and later a 
female; while, if it does not settle in propinquity to 
another individual, it passes at once into the female con- 
dition. An even more spectacular case is that of the 
worm Bonellia, in which the male is a minute degenerate 
parasite living inside the secretory organs of the female. 
Here the larva which settles alone on the sea floor becomes 
a female, the larva which settles on the proboscis of a 
female becomes a male, and the newly settled larve of 
the latter class if detached from the female proboscis 
become hermaphrodites. There is no essential disharmony 
between the view that factors are inherent in the sperm or 
egg and the belief that factors operating from the animal’s 
environment determine the future sex of the offspring. 
Ali inborn characters peed the appropriate physiological 
conditions—external and internal—in order that they 





may express themselves. Sex is not irreversible, because 
an individual may have the constitution (a single “x 
chromosome ” in the fruit fly, for example) which nor. 
mally goes with maleness and yet be female in bodily 
organization through some outward inhibition or patho. 
logical condition. Dr. Crew, the young and brilliant director 
of the new Animal Breeding Station at Edinburgh, has 
shown that if female frogs change over into males they 
beget only female offspring, presumably because all the 
sperms of such transformed males will possess the “ X 
chromosome.” 

The most far-reaching advances towards a knowledge 
of how the sex chromosomes operate to produce sex 
differentiation comes through the work of Professor 
Richard Goldschmidt himself. Goldschmidt has for the 
last ten years studied crosses between different geo- 
graphical races of the Gypsy moth, which, as entomolo- 
gists well know, give offspring showing intermediate sex 
characteristics and described as “ intersexes.” By an 
extensive mass of experimental data, brilliantly analysed, 
Goldschmidt has clearly shown that these abnormel 
results of crossing are due to the relatively different 
efficiency of the constitutional forces which determine 
sex in the different races of this moth. But the most 
interesting result of his investigation is that he is able to 
describe the degree of intersexuality of these moth hybrids, 
so that the male or female character of any particular 
organ, the feathering of the feelers, the colour of the 
wings, &¢c., depends on the time at which the structure 
develops in the embryonic history of the individual. 
Following up this line, he has been driven to the con- 
clusion that the presence of a single or double “X 
chromosome ” determines solely the time in development 
at which one or the other sex-controlling forces pre- 
dominate. Thus, the forces which determine sex both 
towards maleness and femaleness operate in both sexes, 
but in a fully developed male the male-determining 
system is dominant at the time when the sexually diffe- 
rentiable structures arise in development, while in the 
fully developed female the female-determining system 
dominates during this period. This conception enables 
ane to envisage in one consistent scheme the conclusions 
from breeding experiment and microscopic study on the 
one hand, and the undoubted facts of sex reversal in 
many animals on the other. 

Of current work following this line of inquiry some of 
the most striking studies are those being pursued by Dr. 
Crew at the Edinburgh Animal Breeding Station, 
where the attempt is being made to interpret the facts of 
sex in birds and mammals in accordance with Gold- 
schmidt’s conceptions. In our nearest allies, the domestic 
animals, we commonly distinguish those sexual charac- 
teristics which develop after birth—at puberty—as 
secondary sex characters, e.g., the plumage of the 
cock, antlers of the stag, beard in man, &c. It has 
been known from antiquity that the manifestation of 
these characters is related to the functional activity of 
the internal reproductive gland, so that removal (castra- 
tion) of the latter results in inhibition of one or the other 
set of secondary sex characters. Thus in the case of the 
stag, castration of the male before maturity prevents 
the appearance of the antlers, while in the fowl removal 
of the ovary causes the bird to assume the plumage and 
spurs of the cock. It has now been shown by the re- 
searches of Steinach and his school in Vienna, and of 
Lillie and his pupils in Chicago, that from the very first 
appearance of the reproductive gland in the embryo it 
influences subsequent development so as to encourage 
sexual differentiation along its own lines. By grafting 
ovaries into castrated male guinea-pigs and testes into 
females from which the ovaries had been removed, 
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individuals showing complete reversal of sexual behaviour 
have resulted—an achievement not without medical 
possibilities. At the last meeting of the British Associa- 
tion Dr. Crew described his researches on the occurrence of 
a form of hermaphroditism or intersexuality in pigs, 
goats, and (more rarely) oxen, where individuals occur 
from time to time with the internal gland of the male sex, 
the internal generative ducts of both sexes, the external 
organs of the female and the secondary sex characters 
of the male. Such cases as these, including most cases 
of imperfect sex differentiation which occur in man, are 
really males in which the male differentiating secretions 
have not come into operation at the right period in de- 
velopment. In fowls it is well known that old hens often 
assume characteristics of the cock. Crew has collected a 
remarkable series of sexually abnormal fowls culminating 
in one bird which, having laid fertile eggs, not only 
assumed the aspect, behaviour and voice of the cock, but 
successfully fertilized eggs of one of his own daughters 
with the production of fertile young. Crew finds that in 
any hen of a highly fecund breed seminiferous tissue 
makes its appearance as the ovary degenerates with age. 
His material suggests that the ovary normally maintains 
hy its dominant influence the female characterization 
long after the female differentiating sex influence has 
waned in other cells of the body, so that if the ovary is 
destroyed by disease a measure of sex reversal ensues, 
and may culminate in complete transformation if the 


bird survives. LanceLor Hoapen. 


THE 
ENGLISH-SPEAKING WORLD. 


a ee 
By Evetyn WRreENcH. 

ORD READING, the Viceroy of India, prorogued 

4 the Indian Legislature at Simla on July 28th, and the 
occasion was a notable one as it was the last day of the 
last session of the first reformed legislative Assembly, 
which has become, he informs us, “ the mirror of opinion 
in India.” Referring to the Government’s Kenya 
decision, Lord Reading made no effort to disguise the 
disappointment of the Indian Government at the 
He felt the deepest regret, according to Reuter, 
“that more was not conceded to Indian claims.” We 
may be quite certain that the representatives of India at 
the Imperial Conference in October will concentrate 
attention on the problem of “ equality of status ” for His 
Majesty’s Indian subjects under the British flag. It 
will be interesting to see what the Dominion Premiers, 
and in particular General Smuts, have to say on this 
matter. 


decision. 


5 * * * 


The Washington correspondent of the Observer has 
rendered a great service to the cause of a better under- 
standing throughout the United States of the British 
standpoint in the present Ruhr crisis by his plea for the 
publication of a British statement, “ showing just why a 
German break-up would be a calamity to the world ” ; 
in a long message he draws attention to the fact that 
American public opinion does not realize that the break-up 
of Germany would practically imply the break-up of 
European civilization. Futhermore, he draws attention 
to the belief, which is widely held in the United States 
to-day, that British policy in the Ruhr is based merely 
on national concern for an early resumption of trade— 
“Pound Sterling Policy” it is called by editorial 
writers. What is urgently needed is a clear statement 


that British policy is primarily based on concern for the 
future of the world. 








Close observers of contemporary American political 
personalities cannot have been surprised at the tenor 
of the remarks of Senator Hiram Johnson, the Californian 
politician (who is regarded by many as the next Repub- 
lican Presidential choice), on his return to New York 
last week, after a three months’ sojourn in Europe. 
Senator Johnson declared that it was essential for the 
United States to keep out of European entanglements 
of every kind—whether the wolf be clad in the lamb- 
like garment of a World Court or no. From the British 
standpoint it is gratifying to note that Senator Johnson 
excepts this country from the list of nations whose actions 
are making for “ another bloody conflict.”” The next few 
months should show us whatis the strength of the relative 
followings of President Harding and Senator Johnson 
and whether the Democrats are justified in looning for- 
ward to acute internal conflict within the ranks of the 
Republicans. 

* * x - 

An important message was published last week from 
the Aga Khan, the spiritual head of many Moslems, 
on the signing of the Lausanne Treaty. He urged 


the need for assisting the new Turkey along the 
paths of peace and reconstruction. The Aga Whan 


“ec 


emphasizes the fact that at Lausanne “ for the first time 

in history a Treaty has been signed on behalf of a 

Mohammedan nation upon absolutely equal terms with 

the Great Powers of the West.” To Indian Moslems the 

Aga Khan addressed a special plea for the removal of 

old causes of difference and the making of a fresh start. 
- * * * 

The British West Indies, despite the length of their 
association with the Empire, have frequently been a 
kind of Cinderella in the Imperial family, owing to lack 
of proper representation in Great Britain. The Great 
Dominions had their High Commissioners and Provincial 
and State Agents-General to look after their interests, but 
how could Jamaica or Trinidad make its voice heard ? 
Very welcome, therefore, is the news that a West Indies 
Parliamentary Committee, with Lord Burnham as Chair- 
man and Mr. P. A. Hurd as Hon. Secretary, has been 
formed among Members of both Houses of Parliament. 
The Committee should have plenty of work to perform 
in keeping the Mother of Parliaments in touch with the 
British islands in the Caribbean and in investigating such 
matters as the steamship connexions, the all-British 


| eable, wireless developments and other West Indian 


problems. 
* * * x 

The report of the Census Bureau of the United States 
concerning the Fourteenth Census, taken in 1920, is 
quoted in the Literary Digest from the Public Health 
Records of Washington. Several significant tendencics 
emerge from their study, above all, the fact that the 
westward flow of population—a marked feature of the 
Census reports from pre-revolutionary times up to 1900 
—has now ceased. The latest Census the 
“* significant feature of population movement” as that of 
the drift cityward, a tendency with which we in Great 
Britain have long been familiar and one which is also 
noticeable in Australia, especially in the case of Sydney 
and Melbourne. 


reveals 


* % * 

The increasing size of the large cities resulted in “ an 
actual shrinkage of population in one-third of the 
counties of the Union.” Other noticeable facts are the 
disproportionate increase of single women, the * 
up ” of the inerease in the Negro population, the coming 
disappearance of the pure-bred Indian, who is merging 
with the Whites by inter-marriage. The proportion of 
Negroes in the total population declined from 10.7 per 


4 ob 7. 
Siowlng- 
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cent. in 1910 to 9.9 per cent. in 1920. The highest 
proportion was 19.3 per cent. in 1790. The extraordinary 
industrial expansion of North America in the past decade 
is illustrated by the fact that a quarter of the population 
of the entire United States lives in the sixty-eight cities 
of 100,000 inhabitants and over. 

* * * * 


How deeply Canada feels on the subject of the admission 
of Asiatics into the Dominion is apparent from the 
debate which took place at Ottawa on the third reading 
of the Bill for the regulation of Chinese immigration, 
submitted by Mr. Stewart, the Minister for the Interior. 
Of Canada’s 75,000 Asiatics more than two-thirds are 
settled in British Columbia; the subject is of special 
interest to that province and to the neighbouring Pacific 
Coast States in the American Union. In twenty years 
the Chinese population of the Dominion has grown from 
14,000 to 58,000, hence the need for new legislation. 
The new Bill, which has passed its third reading, provides 
for the admission under strict regulation of students and 
merchants but excludes labourers. A Canadian oflicer 
will be stationed in China, and students and merchants 
will have to obtain their passports through him. The 
only ports of entry for Chinese will be Vancouver and 
Victoria, 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


ee 


FRANCE AND THE RUHR. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

§in,—-It is unfortunate that so many who are moved by 
sentiment to rush into political controversy do so with more 
assurance than knowledge. Several of your correspondents, 
writing on the Ruhr and on Mr. Massingham’s articles, try, 
by rhetorical exaggeration and by misrepresentation of “ the 
other side,”’ to conceal the fact that they have made no study 
of the subjects they write about. We are told, for instance, 
in your issue of July 28th, by a correspondent, that 


“those who have lately returned from Germany .... tell us 
that while the intelligentsia (as professors and members of literary 
and artistic societies) are suffering grievously, with all in receipt of 
fixed incomes and pensions, the rest of Germany is in a condition 
of superabundant prosperity.” 


It is strange that this “ superabundsant prosperity ** has been 
overlooked by the Berlin correspondents of all our reputable 
newspapers ! 


ut as personal observation is liable to be 
But as p nal ob: tion is liable to b 


influenced by subjective factors, let us put these assertio 
to an objective test. " 

A study of wage rates and cost of living index numbers op 
the basis of data available for April, July, and October, 1999 
and January, I'ebruary, and March, 1923, shows that through. 
out this period on an average the real wages of industria] 
workers were, in the case of skilled workers, thirty-three per 
cent. less than in 1913, and, in the case of unskilled workers 
just over ten per cent. less. These rates are an average for 
the building, woodworking, metal, chemical, textile and 
printing trades and State workers, and not for “ professon. 
and members of literary and artistic societies.” Last April 
seven per cent. of trade union members in Germany, 
417,430 workers, were unemployed, and 28.5 per cent, oy 
short time. 

What “superabundant prosperity ” such facts as these 
disclose! Consider that in addition Germany has had hey 
colonies and the great industrial region of the Saar filcheg 
from her, and the Ruhr, the most highly industrialized region 
on the Continent, crippled by an insensate military invasion! 
That in face of all these facts people can still be found who are 
ready to believe Germany to be “ prosperous ”’ is a lamentable 
example of the power of nationalist sentiment to blind mankind 
te realities. “Germany,” continues your correspondent, 
“shows no disposition to pay unless forced to do so ..,, 
Can France be blamed for resorting to the only practicable 
measure to get her rights?” Before force was applied Ger. 
many was paying something: since the application of “ the 
only practicable measure ” she has paid nothing. However, 
a study of the nature of the economic organization of Wester 
Europe to-day would deprive the last quoted sentences of 
any meaning in real life and apart from nationalist hatred. 

As to Mr. Massingham’s articles, he at least stated his case 
temperately, but, whatever one thinks of Socialism, one 
annot feel that your correspondents who have attacked him 
show any evidence of having made a systematic study of 
Socialism and Communism in general, and of what is implied 
in the “ Socialism ” of the British Labour Party. To identify 
Socialism and Communism is unfair ; to do so, as one corre- 
spondent does, onthe ground that the Labour Party advocates 
the Capital Levy is absurd ; since the last Premier once favoured 
the Levy himself, and the present Premier rejected the idea 
that it implies confiscation. Still more absurd is it to accuse 
British Socialists, as Lord Sydenham does, of irreligion 
because the French revolutionary “ Socialists ”’ (incidentally, 
the term was not in use in 1789), the Russian Communists, 
and an individual named Clootz have attacked religion at 
different times. 

British Socialism differs fundamentally from Communism 
in its aims, methods, traditions and sentiments. Apart 
altogether from its merits or demerits, controversialists 
should recognize these facts.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Fitzwilliam Hall, Cambridge. K. F. PENRosr. 


[To the Editor of the Srecraton.] 

Srr,—In your issue of July 28th there are two letters which 
dispute my thesis that French action is an assertion of the 
reign of Violence as distinct from the reign of Law and Justice, 
and is a continuation of war by the illegal occupation of 
foreign territory after the signature of the Treaty of Peace. 
The facts are these :—Germany has paid in money and 
kind a sum equivalent to about a thousand millions; that 
is to say,anamount five times as great as the French indemnity 
of 1871. She has offered to rebuild the devastated areas with 
her own labour, but has fallen short in the deliveries of coal 
and wood. The French have availed themselves of this 
deficiency to occupy the Ruhr, and throttle not only the 
industry of Germany but the industry of Holland and other 
neutral countries. I was in Holland a fortnight ago and I 
can certify that the trade and industry of Rotterdam are 
dead. The river is empty and the shipyards are silent. 
All proposals for arbitration or a judicial investigation of 
the question have been rejected by France, and the rule of 
violence has been extended and is being extended with 
disastrous consequences to Europe, to civilization, and last 
but not least to English commerce and industry. 

Mr. Bulley says Germany is in a state of “ superabundant 
prosperity ”; but the professional classes and the classes 
with fixed incomes are ruined, the workmen are receiving 4 





wage of two shillings a day, measured in English currency, 
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—__ eee 
_ : . 
food riots have begun. I fail to understand how this 


and ‘ 
van be described as “ superabundant 


condition of affairs 
prosperity.” ASur : : = 

But in any case it is eertain that the action of the Freneh 
in the Ruhr, the forcible eviction of workmen who refuse to 
york, the seizure of bank deposits, the forcible opening of 
jank safes, the seizure of private property, the substitution of 
military force for the regular administration of law and 
justice furnish an example to ell the disorderly elements in 
society, and cannot easily be distinguished from Bolshevism. 
For all these things have been done in Russia. 

That they will provoke a war of revenge is not only possible 
put probable. ‘This is part of my case. For I assert that 
the need of the world is peace with the restoration of confidence, 
curity, industry and commerce. French action destroys all 
hope of the restoration of peace and sccurity, and points 
the way to Bankruptcy and Revolution. 

Asa Conservative who accepts the advice of men like the 
meat Duke of Wellington and Lord Kitchener as to the 
policy to be observed by the victors in war, I am opposed to 
French action, and am not convinced or even shaken in my 
opinion by the propaganda of the French Press or the ghost 
of a defunct German militarism. For if there is one thing 
that is certain in @ revolutionary world, it is that Germany 
will never again fight england, though I cannot say the same 
in respect of a Franco-German war. For it would seem that 
France is bent on provoking a war of revenge.—I am, Sir, &c., 

GrRAnNAM BOWER. 

Studecll Lodge, Droxford, Hants. 


PROHIBITION IN AMERICA. 


[To the Editor of the SpecraTor.] 





Sin, —With all respect to the judgment of a good friend of | 


America, Major Wrench, I cannot agree that the articles in 


the Times “ are the best summary that we have had in the 
British Press recently of the effects of Prohibition and its 
reactions on American opinion.” The articles in the Morning 
Post by Sir Maurice Low are far more accurate. To say, as 
the correspondent of the Times does, that “* the American 
people, by a large majority, are, and will remain, in favour of 
Prohibition, and this after sufficient experience to justify a 
decision,” is to shut one’s eyes to obvious facts. As a matter 
of fact, there is great and growing resentment against a policy 
thrust upon us by a body of fanatics, who played upon the 
fears of cowardly politicians by tactics none the less shameless 
because of professions of a moral purpose. And the utter 
failure of enforcement has converted many who were Prohi- 
bitionists to a belief that this attempt to dictate the habits 
of a whole people can never succeed. 

While the repeal of the Amendment may be hopeless, a 
modification of the enforcing Act is not. There are many 
indications that this will be accomplished. The President, 
taking the ** dry ” side in the hope of having the Anti-Saloon 
League influence exercised on his bebalf at the next election, 
gtieves because so many of our best citizens ignore the law. 
Is not the very fact testimony to the badness of the law ? 
Nemo repente venit turpissimus. If those who obey other 
laws disobey this, the natura] conclusion is that it is a law 
which does not deserve obedience. Why should we be 
expected to submit passively to the invasion of our constitu- 
tional liberties ? 

However, I did not set out io argue this question, pro or 
cn. The point is that the Prohibition experiment has not 
been successful, that no one who is not blinded by fanaticism 
really expects it will be, and that the farce will end cither 


with modification of the law or with an abandonment of an | 


insincere effort to enforce it. 
show what the popuiar feeling is.—1 am, Sir, &c., 
Philadelphia. Epwarp FuLier. 


AMERICA AND CANADIAN FORESTS. 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sin,—I feel that your readers will be interested in a piece of 
me from Canada. It seems that an 


hews which reaches 


American firm has just purchased, in the province of Nova | 


Scotia, between six and seven thousand acres of virgin forest 
suitable for the manufacture of papcr pulp. Their eagerness 
to acquire this land is manifest in the unusually high price 


The figures at recent elections | 





which they have paid for it—from thirty-five to forty dollars 
an acre, ° ; 

The incident has, I think, a significance both for Anglo- 
American relations and for the future of the British Empire. 
Not long ago the New York Bank of Commerce reported that 
the present supplies of American pulp would be exhausted 
within thirty years. America is therefore turning to Canada 
for her supplies and that Dominion is easily first amongst the 
countries which already export to the United States 40 per 
cent. of the wood pulp used there. But Canada not only 
possesses vast areas of timber available for pulp; it is not 
improbable that there will be added to these resources the 
straw from her twenty-two million acres of wheatlands in 
the Prairie Provinces, which, by a new process about to be 
tested in Kent, may at no distant date be transformed on the 
spot into thousands of tons of pulp for high-grade paper. 

This being so, what ought to be Canada’s pulp policy 
towards the United States ? At present she places an embargo 
upon the export of timber for conversion into pulp in American 
mills, and the natural result has been the setting up of American 
owned mills in Canada. It is true both that the proprietors 
of these mills pay taxes to the Dominion and that thus far 
they have employed Canadian labour in running them. The 
question which arises is whether that process of peaceful 
penetration ean go on indefinitely. In other words, is it 
quite politic that these considerable resources of ours should 
be owned and controlled by American citizens instead of being 
retained by Canadians for the Empire ? The matter is one 
which with propriety might well be considered at the forth- 
coming Imperial Conference.—1I am, Sir, &e. 

N. Gratran DoYLe. 

House of Commons, S.W.1. 


HELPING THE EX-PRISONER. 
[To the Editor of the Specraron.] 

Sir,—Not so very long ago I, like the majority of others, T 
fear, thought of prisoners—if I ever thought of them at all 
as outside the pale. It is therefore something of a shock, in 
the light of the real knowledge I have now acquired of them, 
to find that, amongst these “ gaolbirds,’ there is a large 
proportion of really decent people who have been almost 
driven to the crime for which they are now suffering the 
penalties of the law. You can well believe that the standard 
of intelligence amongst these men is a very high one,and that 
if only it could be directed into proper channels many of 
these unlucky—I use the word deliberately—men might 
prove valuable members of the community. The dilliculty 
lies in providing decent employment for them on the ter- 
mination of their sentence. If it is hard for a man of un- 
stained character to find employment at present, think what 
it must be for a man with a conviction against him. We (1 
am speaking for the Prisoners’ Aid Societies) are well awar: 
that employment is the only real safeguard against furthe: 
crime to a man who has already proved himself weak-kneed, 
but employment cannot be found at a moment’s notice, and 
these people have got to live in the meantime. 

Within the next few days Wandsworth is going to send out 
to the hospitable streets of London a man who fought at 
Zeebrugge ; one of our visitors saw him in his cell on St. 
George’s Day. Neazly every week Wandsworth discharges 
men who are entitled to wear rows of medals earned in tis 
late War. Last Wednesday I handed the magnificent sus 
of five shillings to a man who had lost a leg in the War. I 
handed him five shillings and wished him “luck.” ** Luck ” 
with a conviction behind him and one and a-quarter million 
so-called honest unemployed to compete with! Imagin: 
what it must feel like to emerge upon the world from which 
you have been absent for years, perhaps with no home to go 
to, no friends and no money except the five shillings or so 
handed to you by the Society. Can you blame a man for 
going wrong again? Remember, that to some of them the 
stigma of the workhouse is as bad as that of prison. 

Wandsworth discharges about 4,000 men every year, 
and of these some 2,000 apply for such help as we are able 
to give them. Our total income from all sources is roughly 
£1,000 per annum, of which £350 goes to our two invaluabic 
agents and about £30 in printing and postage. This leaves 
£620 to divide amongst 2,000 applicants! A little time ago 
we received a generous gift from an individual whom we had 
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approached. His covering letter said: “ By a strange coin- 
cidence, just before opening your appealing letter, I read the 
concluding verses of the 25th chapter of St. Matthew and 
cannot therefore but help you to the best of my ability.” 
If you are kind enough to print this appeal in your paper I 
hope that some of your readers may look up the passage and 
act upon it in the same way.—I am, Sir, &c., 
EpMuUND KENNARD, Hon. Treasurer. 
Surrey and South London Prisoners’ Aid Society, 
H.M. Prison, Wandsworth. 


RIGHTS OF THE NONCONFORMISTS. 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 

Sir,—In the Spectator of June 30th a correspondent, calling 
himself ‘* Rural Dean,” states, in reply to Dr. Morgan Gibbon, 
that he has “ never refused burial to a Nonconformist in our 
consecrated cemetery.” I am reminded of an experience I 
had some years ago in South Africa. When I was the minister 
of St. Andrew's Presbyterian Church in Johannesburg, a lady 
of my acquaintance died suddenly. Mer husband asked me 
to conduct her funeral service. The only suitable plot of 
ground he could secure in Braamfontein Cemetery happened 
to be in the “ consecrated” section. Accordingly, he was 
informed that I, as a Presbyterian minister, could not be 
allowed to conduct the service at the grave, but that an 
Anglican clergyman must officiate. I conducted a_ brief 
service at the home of the bereaved family, and left the service 
at the grave for the Anglican clergyman. Of course, I have 
no means of knowing whether such a gross insult to the dead 
and the living is ever offered in other parts of the Empire. I 
hope not.—I am, Sir, &c., Hucu Gorpon Ross, 

Minister of the First Church. 


THE 


Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 


[To the Editor of the Srecravor.] 
S1n,—I readily take the word of your correspondent, “ Rural 
Dean,” that he is personally very kind to Nonconformists, 
living and dead. I know of many others like him, But 
these sporadic kindnesses of individual clergymen in no way 
alters the fact that the Law has made a very great difference 
between the one Church it has established and the other 
Churches it merely and grudgingly tolerates. They, as the 
Bishop I quoted rightly said, are outside the pale—as yet.— 
1 am, Sir, &c., 
J. Morcan G1ppon. 


QUEER SCOTS WORDS. 


[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sin,—English friends who visit Scotland have at times 
confessed themselves baffled by the pronunciation of certain 
words in common use. 

I find that many English folk think that the name 
“ Kinnicum,” which Stevenson sometimes gives his nurse 
Alison Cunningham, is an invented pet name. Not so. In 
fact, everybody who is familiar with the dialect of the Water of 
Leith district can bear out that the surname “ Cunningham ” 
is therein always pronounced “ Kinnicum.” Any day in any 
village you may hear people speaking of Sandy, or Tam, or 
Geordie * Kinnicum.” Similarly, the name of one of the 
Pentland Hills, ‘*Caerketton,” is locally pronounced * Kirk 
Yetton,” as Stevenson often renders it. 

Many outsiders do not realize what variations are to be 
found in such a small country as Scotland in the pronunciation 
of particular words. ‘“ Rhubarb” is in some districts called 
“yooburb,” but funnily enough in the Lothians it is pro- 
nounced * rhubart ” and sometimes “* rupart.” 

** Ducks ” are usually in Scotland called “ juks ” and not 
** jeuks,”” as most dialect writers put it. The word “ where ’ 
is variously pronounced, according to district, ‘ whar,”’ 
“whaur” and “far.” “ Truth” is “ traith” in Fife and 
“ troose ’’ in the West Highlands. On the Moray Firth Coast, 
among the fisher folk, it is ** trowth,’’ while ** don’t ” there is 
“downt.” “ Beadle” in some districts becomes corrupted 
into “ baithle ” or “ betheral.” ‘“* Acre” generally speaking 
is “ akker.” : very gencrally throughout 


, 


“ Andrew” is 
Seotland pronounced “ Andra,” though in Fife it is “* Aneraw.” 

“Wh” becomes “f” in Forfar and the regions north 
thereo’, So we have far? fat? fan? for where? what? 





<a 
when? A Forfarian got a job in an English workshop and 
one day his fingers having been defiled by a dark, viscid liquid 
he went to the foreman and extending his hands asked : 
“Fat “ll tak it aff?” “ Yes,” said the foreman shortly 
“Fat will take it off.’ “I’m speirin,” retorted the Scot, 
* Fat ‘Il tak it aff?” Eventually it was only by a practieg] 
illustration that he could be made to understand. 

In Aberdeenshire, spoon, stool, school, become respectively 
specn, steel, squeel. Coat is kwite—not to be confounded with 
cult, meaning ankle. Some of Barrie’s English admirers mys 
be puzzled by his use of the word “ flagon.” But in Forfar. 
shire * flagon ” is in daily use to describe an ordinary plain 
tin can used for holding a measure of milk or berrics, In 
Forfarshire also ‘ cravat,” pronounced “ gravat,”’ is used to 
describe a muflier. It does not mean necktie. “ Breenge” 
is an excited, sudden dash unexpectedly made by a person or 
animal—e.g., “* He made a breenge an’ ca’d the auld wifie 
affen her feet.” ‘* Wife” or “ wifie ” is applied in place of 
“woman” to any adult female, marricd or single. “ Cy’ 
(not call) in two of its meanings has no English equivalent, 
To “ca’ owre” is to knock over; but “ ca’” has another 
meaning. <A boy is ordered after washing day to come and 
‘a’ the mangle—that is, turn the handic of the mangle. Thus 
“ca canny.” If one “ca’d” too hard it meant the person 
who was feeding the rollers would not be able to get the cloth 
in straight and the mangling might thus be botched. Another 
common Scots word with a double signification is “ daad” op 
*“ daud.” It is either a lump or chunk, or a blow. So we 
have a “ daud o’glaur ” (mud) or a “ daud i’? the lug ” (ear), 

In Scotiand “ ounce ” is “ unce ” 2s * pound” is “ pund.” 
Some of our measures—chappins, forpits and lippies—ar 
unknown to the Sassenach. *‘* Auction” and 
are among the Scots peasantry and working folk respectively 
“unction” and “ unctioneer.” I have had difficulty in 
inducing ‘ome English friends to believe this ; but it is reelly 
very common. In the word “architect” the “ch” is 
softened with the result that we have “ erchiteck” for 
* architect.” 

Is it a thrifty Conservatism that makes many Scots speck 
of * on tac ” instead of ** owing to ’’ ?—I am, Sir. &c., 

J. Lesitre MacCarium., 

Oakleigh, Beswall Road, Edinburgh. 


* auctioneer ” 


HOLIDAY READING—A WORKING-MAN’S 
SELECTION. 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—The lists of holiday books sent in by your correspondents 
are interesting. I notice that Philip Stevenson selects, 
amongst others, Curiosities of Liierature, 2 book one seldom 
sees quoted, but which to my mind is an ideal book for 
desultory reading. I have taken it with me on one holiday, 
and shall probably browse in the book again this year. For 
the rest, I see that some of your readers have selected books 
after my own heart. Side by side on my shelves are 
Thackeray’s English Humorists of the Eighteenth Century and 
Roundabout Papers. On this occasion I think of taking the 
latter volume. With these, and Shakespeare’s As You Like It 
and Henry IV., Montaigne’s Essays, and perhaps Cobbett’s 
Rural Rides, 1 shall feel equipped in the way of mental 
pabulum during the vacation.—I am, Sir, &c., 
29 Spring Street, Rugby. T. WILson. 


GENERAL REFLECTIONS 
CLASS. 
[To the Editor of the Seecraror.] 

Sir,—It has been asked, apropos of a recent attack on us 
(Hebrews), whether the law cannot protect the libelled. The 
following case (conflated from two reports: 2 Barnardiston, 
138, 166 and W. Kelynge, 230 or 402) in 1732 shows, I think, 

that it can. (I omit nothing material.) 

“The King and Osborne. Informaticn was moved for agaivst 
the Defendant for publishing a Paper entitled, A true and sur- 
prising Relation of a Murder and Cruclty that was committed by 
the Jews lately arrived from Portugal ; shev ing how they burnt a 
Woman and a new born Infant... because the Infant was 
begotten by a Christian . . . several Jews have been insulted by 
the mob upen this occasion. . . . The like cruelty had often been 


ON A BODY OR 


committed by the Jews, notwithstanding en Act of Parliament 
made in the Reign of King Car. 2 to prevent Murders, &c., com- 
mitted by the Jews. It was objected that admitting that this 
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Paper was libellous yet the Charge was so general that no particular 

Persons could pretend to be injured by it. 

The Court: This is not by way of Information for a Libel that 
js the Foundation of this Complaint but for a Br “ach of the Peace, 
in inciting a mob to the Distruction of a whole Set of People ; and 
tho’ it is too general to make it fall within the Discription of a 
Libel, yet it will be pernicious to suffer such scandalous Reflections 
to » unpunished . . . in the present Case several Affidavits were 
made that this Paper had so much incensed the mob against 
the Jews that they had assaulted and beat in a most outrageous 
Manner the Prosecutor, who was a Jew. | ; : 
"The Court said that in the present case it is related in the Paper 
that the Fact there told is a Fact which the Jews have frequently 
and therefore the whole Community of the Jews are struck 
And wherever that is the Case, they thought this Court [K.B.] 
Accordingly they made the Rule absolute.” 


done 
at. f 
ought to interpose. 


—lam, Sir, &c., HerMAN COMUEN. 

A HINDRANCE TO BRITISH TRADE WITH 

SOUTH AFRICA. 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 

Sirn,—I read with great interest “ Natal Settler's ” letter in 
your Spectator of May 19th. I, too, have suffered in the 
same way. At the present moment I have been waiting 
two solid months for a pair of English-made wirecutters 
that were to be sent up from the coast for me on order ; 
it looks as though the order has been sent on to England. 
All my wire had to be ordered for me. English-made toois 
you cannot get here, as well as other commodities too numerous 
to mention and in the manufacture of which England excels. 
It is as “* Natal Settler” says; you are offered the foreign- 
made article every time, and very few people will go to the 
trouble of insisting on the English article.—I am, Sir, &c., 

O.F.S., South Africa. SENEKAL, 


AFTER BEAUTIFUL PERSONS. 
[To the Editor of the Sercraror.] 

The Hebrew Prayer Book has for centuries had a 
* Beholding beautiful trees or animals,” 


GRACE 


Sir, 
“Blessing > on 
viz. -— 
“ Blessed art Thou, O Lord . . . Who hath formed such products 
in this world ”’ ; 
on “ beholding the first budding of blossoms,” viz. :— 
“Blessed, &e. who sufferest not aught to fail in His world, 
but has created therein goodly Creatures and Trees for the enjoy- 
ment of mankind,” 





and many similar ones. 

I cannot find one for beautiful scenery.—I am, Sir, &c., 

X. 
VISITORS FROM THE DOMINIONS. 
[To the Editor of the Srrecrator.] 

Sir,—May I send a reassuring message to your correspondent, 
Mr. James Stuart ? The British Empire Exhibition authori- 
ties are fully alive to the importance of making adequate 
arrangements for the accommodation of overseas visitors 
next year. They are already in negotiation with the Incor- 
porated Association of Hotels and Restaurants, and with the 
Residential Hotel-Keepers and Caterers’ Association, and with 
the help of these two bodies a representative Committce will 
be sect up immediately. One of the first duties of such a 
Committee would be to compile an oificial list of hotels, 
restaurants, boarding-houses and private houses at which 
Visitors may obtain good accommodation and service at a 
reasonable and approved seale of charges. 

The Exhibition next year is certain to draw to London 
not only the millions from the provinces, many of whom will 
extend their visit over several days, but hundreds of thousands 
from the Dominions and Colonies, the United States and the 
Western countries of Europe. London will be “ full” all 
through the summer—perhaps fuller than it has ever been— 
but with the co-operation of organizations of such integrity 
as those I have mentioned there need be no fear of inefficiency 
or unduly high tariffs.—I am, Sir, &c., 

BARRINGTON Hoorrr, 
Publicity Controller for the Exhibition. 


16 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1. 


INDUSTRIAL FELLOWSHIP. 

[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,—In ihe annual report of one of the largest British colliery 
businesses, which has been sent to me, I notice that a dividend 


of 15 per cent. is recommended to be paid, less Income Tax, 
upon the employees’ shares. I think this is a precedent 
which, you will agree with me, might be advantageously 
followed in other lines of business.—I am, Sir, &c., 

G. T. C. 


BOOKS FOR THE LONELY COLONIST. 

[To the Editor of the Spectator.] 
Sir,—The Victoria League has been endeavouring, since 
1903, to supply books and newspapers to British people 
seattcred in lonely and distant parts of the Empire. We are 
more and more amazed by the nced of such supplies and by 
the intense gratitude evoked by even the smallest parcel. 
We have lately sent libraries to Canadian prairie schools, to 
Australian and New Zealand back-blocks, to Pacific islands, 
to lonely planters in Borneo, to the Seychelles, to mining 
settlements in Newfoundland, to New Guinea, and to the 
inhabitants of Pitcairn Island. 

Our friends have been most generous hitherto, but while 
reiterating our plea for literature for adults, we would 
specially emphasize our need of books for the children. We 
venture to ask your help in making our appeal known for 
donations to enable us to supplement and complete our 
libraries and for the purchase of the strong cases which are 
necessary for the severe journeys which they have to take, 
and for dock dues. Thanks to the generosity of many of the 
shipping companies, our other transport expenses are reduced 
to a minimum. 

Any gifts of money, or of children’s books, will be most 
gratefully received and acknowledged by the Hon. Secretary, 
Book and Newspaper Committee, Victoria League, 22 
Eccleston Square, S.W.1. Cheques should be made payable 
to the Hon. Treasurer, Victoria League.—We are, Sir, &c., 

M. E. Jersey, 
President, Victoria League. 
Ht. L. Hay, 


Chairman, Book and Newspaper Committees, Victoria League, 
THE CHILD AND THE 
RECORDS. 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 
Sin,—It is probable that the power of the highly intelligent 
child, who can differentiate between gramophone records, 
though unable to read, is due to an extraordinary sense of 
observation. 


GRAMOPHONE 


He knows individual records as he would recog- 
nize the features of any person of whose facial characteristics 
he had carefully taken notice. Thus, the word subbles 
upon a record would enable him to identify it, just as the word 
** Gondoliers ” would particularize the other record, though 

Ile “ sights” the difference 


rT; ” 


he could not read either word. 
between them. 

A similar case, which I discussed with the late Bishop of 
Lincola (Dr. Hicks), came to my notice some years ago. A 
child of similar age living at a great railway centre knew all 
the engines passing through the arches of a railway bridge 
near by. He recognized each individual engine, and could 
detect to which Company it belonged long before adults could 
form an opinion—this, too, though the engines of any one 
Company differed in age, appearance, and often in colour. 
To him each engine was an acquaintance, and he never made 
a mistake. The Bishop came to the conclusion that the child 
had extraordinary particularity of observation, and said that 
the after-career of so acute an infant would be well worth 
vatching. 

I have watched it, and now this same child, grown into an 
intelligent youth, with some taste for classics and music, 
rarely takes notice of what comes up for observation outside. 
He is introspective and dreamy rather than observant, yet 
over his studies he seldom forgets what he is told.—I am, 
Sir, &c., H. Davis. 

Knowsley Vicarage. 


EUROPEAN SCHOOLS IN INDIA. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—Since the inauguration of the new political arrange- 
ments in India it has become clear that grants from Indian 
public funds for the support of the special schools for Europeans 
will be increasingly challenged. We have to face the diminu- 








tion of these grants, and, possibly, their eventual cessation 
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as grants adequate to maintain European schools in efficiency. 
But without these special schools the Domiciled Community 
cannot continue to exist as a community with European 
ideals. 
We consider that the children of British descent in India 
ought, in justice, to have educational opportunities at least 
as favourable as those open to every child in Britain. It 
now seems certain that, if these opportunities are to be afforded 
in the future, European schools in India will have to be in 
great measure financed from Britain. We are, therefore, 
appealing for funds to enable this Association to carry out 
its objects on a much larger seale than has hitherto been 

possible.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. H. Arpen Woop, 


Joint Honorary Secretary, European S¢ hools in 
India Improvement Association. 


92 Fleet Street, B.C. 


LINKS WITH THE PAST. 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sm,—<As a young soldier of about two years’ service I was 
officially inspected by, and had a brief conversation with, 
an officer who had served at the blockade of Malta and 
surrender of Valetta in 1800. ‘This was the late Sir John 
Burgoyne, who entered the Army in 1798. I finally quitted 
the Service in 1918. 

When attached to the Bengal sappers and miners in India 
I made the acquaintance of Subadar-Major Huniman Singh, 
who wore the medal (among many other decorations) for the 
siege and capture of Bhurtpore in 1825-26. This fine old 
soldier could not have been much younger than Subadar 
Shaik Ibrahim, mentioned in General Tyrrell’s letter.— 
Iam, Sir, &e., W. HH. B. 


POETRY. 


—-— 

THE SWIFTS. 
Now, day by day, the season drifts 
To autumn. See the gathering swifts 
As busy as a good ship’s crew, 
In suits of white and navy blue; 
About the masts they lift and dip 
As though the tree were a sailing ship 
With green sail swelling in the wind : 
Yet the strange spirit of their kind 
That sends the birds adventuring, 
With scent or sound of foreign spring 
Breathes an enchantment from the sea, 
And wild hearts answer restlessly : 
So shall to-morrow find them flown, 
Their ship—forsaken and alone— 
A derelict, her gallant sail 
Flying in rags before the gale. 

Ciara ASPiNALL. 


BOOKS. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 

Remowr says that A Reversion to Type, Miss E. M. Delafield’s 
new novel (Messrs. Hutchinson), is very different from her 
War Worker or Humbug. The publishers announce it as 
the story of a boy who has the inherited taint of being born 
a liar, The mother of this child seems to be the heroine. 
Miss Delafield’s is the only novel which promises special 
interest this week, but for the time of year there are an unusual 
number of other books of interest. Chief among these is Mr. 
Stefansson’s Hunters of the Great North (Messrs. Harrap). It 
seems interesting reading. There is, for instance, a defence 
(on page 77) of the practice of eating high raw fish. Mr. 
Stefansson believes that the seeret of his success as a Polar 
explorer is the fact that he is willing to live on the country 
through which he travels. I shall return to the book with 
interest to see whether this adaptability takes in this 
particular aliment. 

There are two books not for children, but for their parents 
and teachers—one on the exeellent subject of Children’s 








Christophers) ; the other is an anthology of lyrical poetry for 
children, A Child’s Book of Lyrics (Messrs. Methuen), and js 
compiled by Mr. Philip Wayne. Messrs. Cobden-Sandersop 
publish a new edition of the Poems of Charles Cotton, 1639. 
1687. It has an introduction and notes by Mr. John Beres. 
ford, and for the frontispiece a charming picture of Cotton 
by Sir Peter Lely: he wears his own long, frizzy hair, armour. 
and a white bow cravat. 

Messrs. Allen and Unwin produce a book on social work 
from the psychological point of view, called The Kingdom of 
Evils, by E. E. Southard and Mary C. Jarratt. To the general 
reader probably the most interesting thing about the book 
is that a hundred case histories are given. There is, for 
example, an account of an American “ mystery girl ” who had 
a habit of failing asleep in the streets or wherever she hap- 
pened to be for periods varying from a few days to several 
weeks. The same publishers issue a pleasantly produced, 
limited edition of Poems, by Lady Margaret Sackville. It 
contains a number of occasional poems, a playlet and some 
epitaphs. 

A bock that may prove to have a great deal of human as 
well as probably aesthetic interest is one entitled The Peter. 
borough Anthology (‘Theatre Arts, Inc.,.New York). In Peter. 
borough, New Hampshire, U.S.A., is a collection of dwellings 
known as the MacDowell Colony. It was established as a 
place where artists might go and live practically without 
financial or any other cares, each in a separate hermitage, 
but meeting for meals and social intercourse. This anthology 
is the justification of the poet guests of the colony. 

An attractive little book is issued by the Sheldon Pyess 
dealing with English Social Life in the Eighteenth Century, 
by M. D. George. It is not a very well-produced little volume, 
but otherwise is a capital example of the charm of the modern 
way of teaching history. There are sections on such subjects 
as “Gin Drinking in London,” “ The Press Gang,’ ‘ Man- 
chester Merchants and their Apprentices,” ** Spas and Watering: 
Places * and * Extravagance in London.” 

THe Literary Eprror, 


LORD ROSEBERY.* 
Mr. Raymonp has written a clever and readable book; 
but it is difficult to understand why he wrote it, for it seems 
rather a gruesome task to present to his own generation 
a critically detailed study of a man who, his active and public 
life over, lives in retirement, stricken in years, stricken in 
health, and deeply stricken with sorrows. Public men in 
the full tide of their work are, of course, fair game for the 
journalist and the pamphileteer ; and Mr. Raymond _himselt 
has very skilfully brought down the quarry in Uncensorei 
Celebrities ; but to write a biography which neither in tens 
nor tone even suggests that its subject is still alive gives 
the impression of a rather unpleasant kind of literary 
vivisection. It suggests an obituary notice published by 
mistake. 
Some day a full-length portrait of Lord Rosebery will 
have to be drawn, and it would have been pleasant to be able 
to say that Mr. Raymond’s study will make the task easier 
by furnishing those vivid impressions which are one of 
the chief merits cf contemporary studies; but The Man of 
Promise docs little more than repeat the old catchwords 
which have passed muster for comment on Lord Rosebery’s 
career and character for many years. Its “riddle” and 
** mystery ” are emphasized and we are not even spared the 
verdict of his Eton master—* one who likes the palm without 
the dust.” 
But, in fact, the riddle and mystery are perfectly easy to 
solve. Two misfortunes dogged Lord Rosebery. His extra- 
ordinarily complete equipment as a statesman was canceiled 
by the fact that he could not sit in the House of Commons ; 
the power to endure the concentrated and continuous strain 
of public life was sapped by insomnia—of all ills ihe most 
disintegrating and devastating to the exercise of steady 
mental effort. 
By March, 1894, when, at the age of forty-seven, he became 
Prime Minister, Lord Rosebery had served a varied and strenu- 
ous apprenticeship. A first-hand acquaintance with the 
colonies such as few leading statesmen have ; Cabinet rank in 








Slories and How to Tell Them, by Miss Woutrina Bone (Messrs. 





* The Man of Promise: Lord Rosebery. A Critical Study by E. T. Raymond. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. (10s, net.) 
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1885; in the years of the Opposition from 1886 to 1892 a 


triumphant success as the first Chairman of the London 
County Council ; and the exhibition, in his masterly study 
of Pitt, of real thoroughness of mcthod as well as of brilliant 
literary powers—all this prepared the way for his appoint- 
ment as Foreign Secretary in 1892 and for a further 
advance in prestige and influence. Then came the 
damnosa haerediias of the Premiership, with a majority 
of forty, a malevolent and admittedly impossible colleague 
as his lieutenant in the House of Commons, and in the 
country a party baffled, spent and utterly out of touch with 
the spirit of the time. Nothing, indeed—not even the 
victory of Ladas—could prevent the early fall of his Govern- 
ment . but in the period which followed, had Lord Rosebery, 
with complete vigour of health and a seat in the Commons, 
peen given the opportunity of using his powers in the only 
arena where they could operate with full effect, the history 
of the next twenty years might have been very different. 
As it was, the opportunity was denied him ; isolation in the 
Lords increased the perhaps fundamental differences which 
divided him from many aspects of Liberalism, and when the 
Yariff Reform controversy showed the party once more the 
promised land of office he had, in fact, moved too far along 
his own line of political thought to rejoin a Liberalism which 
had embraced Little Englandism and was soon to turn to 
a half-hearted kind of Socialism. Mr. Raymond thinks 
Lord Rosebery had his last and greatest opportunity in 
1903. But no man could have led the Liberal Party then 
(any more than the Conservative could be led now) from 
ihe House of Lords. Denied ihe chance of remoulding and 


re-crealing Liberalism, it has been Lord Rosebery’s fate to | 


watch it, after ten years of omnipotence, break itself in the 
Greet War and crumble into a shapeless, meaningless ruin. 

* Capax imperii, nisi imperasset” is Mr. Raymond’s verdict. 
The facts do not bear it out; for in no true sense did Lord 
tosebery ever have the opportunity of ruling. What may 
be fairly said is this—that a nature and personality most 
richly and variously compounded, combining the responsive- 
ness and intuition of a woman with a steely reticence, a 
fastidious gift for the art of life with a very warm and natural 
humanity, a powerful and wonderfuliy perfected genius for 
oratory with a grave and stedfast outlook on men and 
affairs, an esprit fin with a most robust common sense, a 
profound sense of the historical sequence of British life with 





a habit of mind biased towards progress and impatient of | 


the stagnant and the reactionary, unusual powers both of 
understanding and dominating ‘“‘the plain man,” were, 
by the early inheritance of a title, cabined and confined more 
efiectually than if they had seen the light in a gipsy caravan. 


But although the crowning glory of being a member of | 


the Campbell-Bannerman Government was denied him, Lord 
Rosebery, no doubt, bears that deprivation with calm, for 
he must know how much, none the less, he has given to the 
nation and the national life as orator, scholar, writer and 
constant exponent of that larger outlook and lofticr stand- 
point which put political endeavour among the higher 
arts of life and finer expressions of the human personality. 
Hlis contemporaries wili not forget the colour and glow which 
in the days of his active life Lord Rosebery brought into 
the political scene, and, for the future, when that select band 
from the crowd to 
representative 


who survive from each generation emerge 
take their permanent place as the leading and 
characters of their time, not the least interesting figure of a 
period which produced Lord Balfour, Mr. Chamberlain, Lord 
Randolph Churchill, Lord Morley, Mr. Asquith and Chazles 
Siewart Parnell will be Mr. Raymond’s Man of Promise. 


MODERN HISTORY FOR PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS.* 


Tnosr of us who can remember the last ten years of the period 
with which Mr, Fletcher deals will regard the change in the 
school teaching of History as no less significant than the other 
differences between that period and our own. In place of the 
detested Student's Hume Mr. Murray now offers us something 
which is at all events a book, and not one of Lamb’s biblia 
abiblia, If this contrast is a measure of the improvement 








* An Introductory History of England, By C. R. L. Fletcher, Vol. V., 1815-1880. 
London; Murray. (9s, a wgland, By , 1815-18 


of impartiality. 





in school teaching, the youth of to-day are more fortunate 
than they can easily imagine. 


It was by “request of friends,” to wit his temporary 


division at Eton, that Mr. Fletcher undertook to write on a 


period which he rightly deems too recent for a school text- 
book. He has extricated himself from the difficulty by an 
ingenious device, the deliberate abandonment of any pretence 
His book is professedly addressed to the 
higher forms of the more expensive Public Schools :— 

““*'To my younger readers,’ he says, ‘a “ dog-cart” means a 
horsedrawn vehicle, in which they and their dogs are conveyed 
to and from the scene of a day’s shooting.’ ” . 

His political and social obiter dicta might have been culled 
from Musings without Mcthod in Blackwood or from the less 
responsible writers of the Morning Post. We poses throughout 
as the peppery uncle (Jam senior, sed cruda deo viridisque 
senectus), who is convinced that the country is going to “ the 
demnition bow-wows.” The Ministry of 1815 
“were at least not tempted into desertion of their late allies by 
the machinations of German Jews and international financiers, nor 
into shaping their foreign policy to mect the wishes of American 
politicians or so-called “Tabour® agitators.” 

Or, again, speaking of the Irish Municipal Act of 1840 :-— 

“Trish municipal government was, no doubt, a farce before this 
Act, but it has been no less a farce since, and is usually managed by 
local publicans, who are not going to waste public money in providing 
water for their fellow townsmen when they can spend it ir. providing 
whisky for themselves and their friends.” 

Democracy, Parliamentary Reform, the Tractarian Move- 
ment, Trades Unionism, all, in turn, provoke similar outbursts ; 
and if these reflect Mr. Fletcher’s method of class teaching, 
his division must have been at once interested and combative. 
IIence, perhaps, our young Oxford Bolshevists; but the 
Bolshevism will pass, the interest in History will abide. 

On points of detail Mr. Fletcher's judgments are as temperate 
as his general denunciations are the reverse. He is candid, 
too :— 

“Disraeli, in 1869, was manipulating the constituencies by an 
elaborate system, which, when it was afterwards copied by the 
Liberals, he had the face to call by its right name, an American 
caucus.” 

There could not be a more thorough practical refutation of 
the old idea that anything is good enough for a school history 
than this book. Mr. Fietcher protests that the nineteenth 
century is “‘ not his period,” but he has taken endless trouble 
to make it vivid both to himself and to his readers. He is 
constantly quoting his authorities. He has read the latest 
books about Disraeli, Lord Salisbury, Queen Victoria, and 
writes an excursus to excuse himself for not having rewritten 
his account of Napoleon III. in the light of Mr. Simpson’s 
book. The little vignettes of the carly Chartists, of Francis 
Place, Cobbett, and, most charming of all, Major Cartwright, 
cannot fail to engage the attention of the dullest form. 

No doubt the book has defects, but they are not material, 
and in no way detract from its usefulness as a school book. 
Mr. Fietcher might, for instance, have modified his remarks 
on Petcrloo had he consulted the three narratives recently 
printed by Dr. Bruton, or been able to make use of Mr. 
Trevelyan’s note in History of October last. It provokes a 
smile when he speaks of “ R.A.M.C. gentlemen” in the 
Crimean War, and he might have mentioned ‘* Take care of 
Dowb,” for the scandal resulting from it is certainly of historical 
There seems to be some deliberate suppression 
of detail. For instance, the Glasgow Bank is alluded to 
but not named: a compliment to Miss Kate Vaughan is 
directed by means of initials only, and the only campaign 
described in detail is the Crimean War. 

It is a fair indication of the character of Mr. Fletcher's 
real views to say that he thirks Canning has been exalted at 
the expense of Castlereagh, that he loves Lord Melbourne, 
that his hero, if he has one, is Peel, and that he has far more 
sympathy with and respect for Lord Salisbury than for 
Disraeli. And he is not even markedly unfair to Gladstone 
or Cobden, although he seems unable to distinguish (pp. 158, 
294) between “* Free Trade ” and “ Reciprocity,” a confusion 
of thought for which his pupils should have brought him to 
book. No one who has read the history as a whole will apply 
to Mr. I'letcher Lord Morley’s words on the J'imes in 1855; 
that it was like the Athenian sophists, who “ taught the 
conventional prejudices of those who paid them.” 
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APOSTLE. 


The Apostle is the latest of many witnesses to the passionate 
interest which, as the dedication of The Brook Kerith shows, 
has possessed Mr. George Moore ever since 1898, when a gift 
of a Bible stung him into a sudden apprehension of the 


THE 


meaning of St. Paul’s evangelization. In his recollections of 
childhood Mr. Moore has told of the impression made on his 
young mind by a remark attributed to Archbishop MacHale : 
* If it hadn’t been for St. Paul the whole thing would have 
been a failure”; the “thing” being the advent of the 
Christian idea. St. Paul’s departure for Rome, as the novelist 
now sces it, is the greatest historic motive of the last twenty 
centuries, and his new volume takes up yet again the theme 
first handled in The Apostle of 1911 (a mere scenario with a 
long introduction), developed largely in The Brook Kerith of 
1916 and extended in the introduction to the revised edition 
(1922) of that narrative. 

The Brook Kerith is Mr. Moore’s most perfect achievement, 
probably the most perfect of imaginative prose writings since 
Marius the Epicurean. It did not please everyone for it did 
not depend for its interest upon the divinity of Christ as 
asserted by orthodox theology ; but the objectors were wrong 
in viewing it as a theological treatise and not as a spiritual 
reconception. On the point of reverence and delicacy of 
vision it needed no vindication, but the author was assailed 
because of other books which he had written in offence against 
the morality of his time. Now that the little vehement 
storm of 1916 has died harmlessly away, no complaint is 
likely to be repeated against The Apostle on the score of 
theology. Mr. Moore’s apostle is imaginatively seen, and to 
him, indeed, is cunningly transferred the author’s sophisti- 
eation of the central idea of orthodox Christianity. Rejecting 
as he does the assertion of the divinity of Jesus of Galilee, and 
fortifying himself by recalling “ the awful question whether 
Jesus claimed divinity anywhere in the three synoptic 
gospels,” he boldly imputes to St. Paul the following :— 

“God forbid that I should deny Jesus of Nazareth was possessed 
ef the Lord Jesus when He preached the kingdom of heaven in 
Galilee and the worthlessness of this world, for whosoever speaks 
God’s wisdom is possessed of the Lord Jesus, God’s messenger, His 
beloved Son, who died for me on the cross and for whom I, too, was 
crucified, He in me and I in Him. (Turning from Timothy to the 
others.) Brethren, who has come among you to pervert my 
doctrine, stinting it to a single revelation in Galilee ? Ts there one 
among you who doubts that Moses was possessed of the Lord Jesus 
when he led the Israelites out of Egypt, or Elijah when a fiery 
chariot carried him heavenward ? We are Jews no longer, but 
Christians, and may believe that Jesus was revealed in Pythagoras, 
in Socrates, in Plato, and will be revealed again and again in many 
different manifestations till the end of time, till the last man has 
perished, and death himself, the last enemy, is subdued. Then, 
end not till then, will the Lord Jesus be converted nigh to his 
Father. My brethren, is not this understood among you, or are ye 
still like John and James and Peter? And thou, Timothy ? but 
alas ! no longer in the faith.” 

Yet whatever authority our author might be able to cite in 
support of his view of the Apostle’s subtilized faith would not 
assist his purpose here. The whole of this new play composes 
a serene and gentle image of nobility, but it is a study rather 
than a play. There is far more of quick dramatic interest in 
the gradual unfolding of The Brook Kerith—necessarily and 
happily a very long book—than in the brief and hasty phrases 
of this essay in drama. Is it not inexpressibly hard to 
discover a dramatic interest in a metaphysical development of 
the doctrine of the divinity of Christ ? A great part of the 
play is concerned with that hard task and only the last act 
with the moving, human impulses that winged St. Paul in his 
departure for Rome. But the last act is a lofty one. The 
tenderness which Mr. Moore discovers in the apostle’s great 
strength is a characteristic which, of all modern writers, he 
uniquely reveals here in his delicate, simple prose. ‘That this 
culminating tenderness does not and cannot comprise all the 
necessities of a play is a conclusion upon which the reader will 
be reluctant to linger when he closes the book. Rather will 
his thoughts hover over the last scene of Paul's departure, and 
the effusion of human love which the everlasting farewell 
evoked. 

For the play is really a reveric, played over in the mind. 
The mood of reverie, which has at length dominated Mr. 
Moore—after how many errancies and excitements—is the 
mood in which, looking at Christ and the Apostle to the 


: | 
Gentiles, he has found something purer and rarer than anything 
else in the world. The lake is never far from our thou ; 


: ? tht: 
says Joseph of Arimathea in the Prelude, and Mr. Moore . 


constantly reminding us of the lakes which lie so deep in our 
hearts, shaking with winds of childhood and early love, That 
he chooses here the external form of drama makes no difference 
at all to the essential character of his creation, 


A MODERN CREASY.* 

Mitirary historians will always dispute as to the interpreta. 
tion of the word “ decisive.” Of the five battles de scribed by 
Lieut.-Colonel Whitton in this volume—Vicksburg, Konic. 
griitz, Mars-la-Tour, Tsushima, and the Marne—only one 
KGniggriitz, was decisive in the sense that Waterloo was 
decisive. On the field of Kéniggriitz Moltke, assured of the 
timely arrival of the Crown Prince’s Army, was able to gay 
to his anxious King :—‘* Your Majesty will win to-day not 
only a battle but a campaign.” He did not and could not 
have used the same words to the same King at Mars-la-Tour, 
nor could Grant from Vicksburg, Togo from his battleship, 
nor Joffre from the Marne have sent similar messages to their 
political chiefs; but Licut.-Colonel Whitton claims fairly 
that each of his five battles was “ decisive ” in the sense in 
which Hailam used the word :—* A contrary event would 
have essentially varied the drama of the world in all its sub. 
sequent scenes.” The difficulty with this definition is that it 
may be applied to so many battles, even to some which from 
the nature of the fighting and the character of the opcrations 
are generally regarded as of secondary importance. Judged 
by this standard, South Mountain, a battle which few but 
students of the American Civil War remember, might be 
called decisive, for if McClellan had not kept Lee out of 
Washington in September, 1862, a peace would almost cer- 
tainly have followed which would have changed the whole 
course of American history ; yet no historian would be bold 
enough to include South Mountain in a collection of decisive 
battles. Hallam’s dictum opens an unlimited field of specula- 
tion. What would have been the consequences had the issues 
of Tannenberg, Suvla Bay and Jutland been reversed ? How- 
beit, all the battles which Lieut.-Colonel Whitton has chosen 
are worth describing, and his book will appeal to the many 
who are interested in military history but are bored by 
a mass of technical detail which often obscures what it is 
intended to elucidate. All the accounts in this book are 
clear and readable. 

We doubt if Lieut.-Colonel Whitton was wise to include the 
Marne in this volume. In dramatic interest and importance 
it excels each of the other four, while in the extent of the 
battlefield and in the numbers engaged it is beyond com- 
parison. But the Marne has not yet passed into history, 
and we are almost daily getting fresh information which 
modifies our judgment. 'The controversy as to the parts played 
by Galliéni and Joffre, which is still raging in France, is skil- 
fully and justly handled; yet we doubt whether Lieut.- 
Colonel Whitton has found the key to the Marne or penetrated 
Joffre’s mind. ‘* His retirement had but one object—to gain 
the protection of some obstacle which would grant his troops 
temporary respite during which reorganization could take 
place and wastage might be made good preparatory to 
attack.” We believe Joffre’s object to have been what he 
stated it to be in his orders, to make a combined attack on the 
German right with the French Fifth Army, the British Army, 
and the French Sixth Army (Maunoury). The retreat of the 
Fifth Army had been delayed by the Battle of Guise, and from 
August 30th to September 4th, 1914, the front of that army 
was menaced by the Second Gerinan Army, its right by the 
Third German and its left by the First German Army. Until 
the Fifth Army was extricated, the combined attack could 
not take place. Joffre knew before Galliéni that WKluck 
was not marching on Paris, and it was not any news from 
Galliéni which affected his main plan. He had calculated 
that the Fifth Army would not be free from danger until 
September 6th, or until his left wing had reached the Seine. 
That is, we believe, the reason for the order to fall back on 
the Seine and for the intention to abandon Paris temporarily. 
In fact, owing mainly to the lack of control by Moltke of the 
German Armies of the right, the German pursuit was not 
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* The Decisive Battles of Modern Times. By Licut.-Colonel F. Whitton, London: 
Constabie. (12s. net.) 
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co-ordinated and the French Fifth Army was out of danger 
and free to manoeuvre offensively by September 4th. Joffre, 
finding his information to be confirmed by Galliéni, thereupon 
promptly issued the orders for the Battle of the Marne. Until 
we have Joffre’s story it is premature to deal with the Marne 
gs with Koéniggratz or Vicksburg. 


THE WHEELWRIGHT’S SHOP.* 

Ix this volume Mr. Sturt, discarding his transparent 
pseudonym, gives us perhaps the best of his series of pleas- 
antly personal books. It is the kind of book, we fancy, 
more often projected in an author’s imagination than actually 
written. There is an indefinable attraction in a skilled handi- 
craft: what loiterer in the country has not felt the lure of 
the smithy and the carpenter's shop? But to get that 
attraction between the covers of a book is a difficult task ; 
peset by the danger of falling into technical dullness on the 
one hand or of yielding to an insincere idealization on the 
other. And when to such a theme are added the temptations 
of emotional autobiography very wary walking is necessary. 
The crudest imitators of a Barbellion or a Marie Bashkirtseff 
are assured of arousing a certain interest ; but to write about 
oneself at once with sincerity and restraint, to be simple 
without being petty and personal without being self-conscious, 
demands a controlled naiveté as rare as it is effective. Mr. 
Sturt has the knack of it. 

The wheelwright’s shop he writes of was bought by his 
grandfather in 1810. It stood—and still stands, though Mr. 
Siurt sold the business in 1920—on East Street, Farnham. 
Mr. Sturt took the business over as an inexperienced youth 
upon his father’s death in 1884. His forbears had been 
masters of their craft and worked on with their men; he 





himself was no craftsman but a clerkly youth employing | 


skilled labour ; the change is significant, as Mr. Sturt himself 
points out. But it was only the manual dexterity he lacked : 
a wright could construct a wagon from the details in this book, 
and when Mr. Sturt tells us how to make, tyre, and fit a wheel, 
his poetic appreciation of that ancient mystery is coupled with 
a sensuous thrill at the very bite of tool on heart of oak and 
capped by the craftsman’s wholesome pride in a job well 
done. Craftsman and poet both speak in this characteristic 
description of a wagon being pulled along by a tractor :— 
“Here was this stately implement forced, like the victim of an 
implacable conqueror, to carry the materials for its own undoing. 
No circumstance of tyranny was omitted. Ignominy was piled 
upon ignominy. . . . it was not so much that bricks were out of 
place. True, the delicate lines of the wagon-timbers had been 
shaped for other uses—for hay or for corn sheaves, or flour sacks 
or reots—but wagons have been used for ‘ brick-cart ’ often enough, 
and no wrong done. But here the shame seemed emphasized by 
the tractor. Instead of quiet beautiful carthorses, a little puffing 
steam engine was hurrying this captive along, faster than ever 
farm wagon was designed to go. The shafts had been removed— 
as when Samson was mutilated to serve the ends.of his masters— 
end although I couldn’t see it, I knew only too well how the timbers 
would be trembling ‘and the axles fretting at the speed of this 
unwonted toil. I felt as if pain was being inflicted... .” 
We think, however, that Mr. Sturt in his dislike of modern 
tendencies makes the old error of idealizing the past. ‘ Un- 
rest,” for instance, is no new symptom, as every student of 
rural economy knows. Our dreaming countrysides hold 
many bitter memories. It was an attempted escape from 
intolerable conditions that took the countryman (designed 


for other uses, like Mr. Sturt’s wagon) clattering into the new | 
| There is something very satisfying to the human spirit in 


industrial centres. And even in technical details Mr. Sturt 
sometimes over-emphasizes : the automobile has driven the 
horse off the road but there is still a constant demand for 
farm carts if not for wagons; and iron has by no means 
quite ousted wood for the frames of ploughs and harrows. 
The point is, of course,-that these implements are made, 
like everything else to-day, whether of wood or iron, at big 
“ industrialized ” works, not by local craftsmen. Mr. Sturt, 
looking back, is impressed by the changes of forty years : 
there is a valedictory pathos in his pages as he records the 
steady extinction of old traditions. Well, we have dug 
many things up from the old brown earth in the past hundred 
years, and are excited by our ingenuity ; maybe, five or six 
centuries hence, we shall know that we found nothing of human 
significance ; nothing that was not to hand, and maybe in 
better case, in Mr. Sturt’s wheelwright’s shop. 





* The W heelwright’s ‘Shop. ‘By George Sturt (“George Bourne’), Cambridge: 
At the University Press. [12s. 6d. net.) 
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SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN.* 
Ir is very fitting that Sir Lawrence Weaver should salute 
Wren at his bi-centenary with a beguiling little book! for the 
writing of which he was singularly well equipped. As Fellow 
of the Society of Antiquaries and member of the Samuel 
Pepys Club, Sir Lawrence has had opportunities for collecting 
+7 ®. w . “ss . 
those little scraps of history and tradition that so enliven 
his affectionate sketch of the great Englishman who was 
much more than our greatest architect :— 

“In the two centuries that have clapsed since his death Wren 
has been admired and followed from very different points of view. 
it has been justly said that he has been in fashion and cut of fashion 
end is now above fashion. Any doubt as to the reality and massive 
quality of his genius can easily be dissipated by a consideration of 
what imitators have done. No domed church on the lines of 
St. Paul’s has achieved equal beauty and grandeur, nor have any 
of the innumerable steeples, based on his inventions, been of the 
same rank. In domestic buildings, his special character remains 
pre-eminent and informs the best work of to-day—a certain gracious- 
ness that in others degenerated often into heaviness. ‘There is a 
vast gap betwe en Wren at Hampton Court and Talman at Chats- 
worth. Thus it is that in this Bicentenary Year there is the same 
feeling that caused Sir John Vanbrugh to refuse the succession to 
his office ‘out of tenderness for Sir Christopher Wren,’ and that 
led the Spectaior to publish a noble tribute repudiating the ingrati- 
tude of his dismissal. The lovers of architecture everywhere will 
feel that in honouring Wren they have honoured the Art to which 
a man of such amazing gifts and nobility of character was content 
to devote the flower ef his life. Sir Christopher Wren was the 
very fulfilment of Wotton’s prophecy—‘ Architecture can want no 
commendation, where there are Noble Men or Noble mindes.’ ” 

There is nothing of the pedant in Sir Lawrence Weaver, 
and his appreciation of St. Paul’s shows that he can see 
beyond mere technical achievement :— 

“St. Paul’s Cathedral may fairly be called the apogee of English 
Baroque, because it is the finest English expression of what Mr. 
Geoffrey Scott calls the Architecture of Humanism. It represents 
with peculiar faithfulness the outlook of the best minds of the list 
half of the seventeenth eentury, for Wren was one of them, and 
had the power to give it expression. . . . St. Paul’s is incomparable 
—the word is used advisedly—as a picce of architecture, and it is 
prodigiously English.” 

Modest almost to a fault, Wren himsclf seems to have 
felt that his talent had been used not unworthily, for he 
wrote: “If I glory it is in the singular mercy of God, Who 
has enabled me to begin and finish my great work.” 
After more than two hundred years we rejoice to add in 
the words of the bi-centenary service held in his cathedral : 
“We render thanks, O Lord, for the singular gifts which 
Thou didst bestow upon Thy servant, Christopher Wren.” 
In the gallery of noble, able and lovable Englishmen 
Wren is for ever secure of an honourable place. 

It is difficult, perhaps impossible, for a book written by a 
panel of experts to be entirely successful, but granting that, 
the Wren Memorial Volume® achieves its purpose worthily. 


In any case, it is a labour of love by the contributing 
authorities and the publishers, the profits being very 
appropriately dedicated to the St. Paul's Preservation 


Fund, to the urgent need for which certain chapters testify 
all too plainly :— 

** Quite recently a Commission mainly composed of distinguished 
engineers has been examining the structure with minutest care ; 
and though they have not completed their labours, and fear much 
cost will be entailed in safeguarding the structure, they have 


| expressed (what I think would give Wren much satisfaction) their 


unbounded admiration for the scientific skill employed in the design ; 
and so artists and scientists of to-day agree in their admiration of 
the wonderful work and unquenchable genius of Sir Christopher 
Wren.” 


having an object for hero-worship who can be admired and 
loved without reservation; a man with no littleness in his 


| greatness; a flaming imagination joined to a most kindly 


sanity. 

It is remarked that Wren was born great, achieved greatness 
and had greatness thrust upon him, and never surely did any 
man bear fame more modestly or suffer fools and their follies 
with greater magnanimity. Of his trials and disappointments 
the Memorial Volume treats as well as of his triumphs, and 
in its fine illustrations and generous get-up are reflected the 
honour in which we hold Sir Christopher to-day. 

But an architect is best honoured in architecture. May we 
once again build in the debonair spirit of Wren, if not in his 
actual manner. CLoven WiLniaAMs-ELLs. 





* (1) Sir Christopher Wren: Scientist, Scholar anil Architect. By Sir Lawrence 
Weaver, K.B.E., F.S.A., Hon. A.R.I.B.A. London: George Newnes, [7s. 6d. net.] 
——(2) The Wren Bi-Centenary Memorial Volume, London: Hodder and Stoughton. 
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POETS AND POETRY. 


SOME NEW VERSE.* 

Mr. Squmer’s American poems! are rather disappointing. 
he most considerable poem in the book is his “ Stock- 
yard.” ‘This is a good essay, and gives, I should say, an 
necurate and exact account of the gigantic Chicago slaughtcr- 
houses. But somehow, with all the real feeling and for all 
the technical ability in it, it remains an essay rather than 
n poem, and never takes the poet’s finger’s-breadth flight 
above the real. However, Mr. Squire has written so much 
that is good that he has more than earned the right to give 
us an unsuccessful experimental poem now and then. 

A good many of the poems in Mr. Church’s collection* 
have already appeared in the Spectator—some of the “ Bee 
Songs, “A Wild Night,” “ The Lantern,” “ The Tide,” for 
example. These, however, are the occasional pieces. The 
poem which gives its title to the volume—* Philip ”’—is a 
long, religious poem, more ambitious, and to my mind less 
successful, than the others. Philip lies on his death-bed 
and describes to his son the effect made on his mind by 
the presence of Jesus. Ile tries to convey the glamour, the 
indescribable attraction, then to show his own doubts and 
the darkness of priesthood against which Jesus struggled in 
His lifetime. One of the incidents of the poem is a remark 
of Philip’s that the priests are quite capable of taking this 
eager-hearted, young man’s religion and imposing upon it 
their own dark, narrow humour. The poem reveals an 
attractive personality to the reader, and it is graceful, 
competent and sincere. “The Lantern” is much more 
successful :-— 

** She swings the lantern. Night around her 
Swings out, swings in; the roadside falls. 
Under her feet abysmal darkness sinks ; 
Then from the pit, to meet her feet, 

Earth rises, sombre stones and steady soil 

Toom up, siare at the lantern, then .. . 

Sink, sink again as it swings. 

On she tramps, towering above the lantern, 

All her daylight beauty lifted away, 

Underlit, and drenched with the dye, 

The smudgy gold of the drowsy beams from the lantern.” 


A study of Mr. Osbert Sitwell’s Out of the Flame’ reveals 
a strength in bulk unexpected in a writer whom those who 
admire him praise for elegance and satirie cleverness. This 
effect of strength comes really from the title piece, a poem 
part of which our readers have already had an opportunity 
of seeing. A city such as Scville or Naples is contrasted 
with London or Glasgow. 

“From my window in the Northern city 
I can hear the rattle and roar of the town, 
As the carts go lumbering over the bridges, 
As the men in dark clothes hurry over the bridges. 
They do not parade their hearts here, 
They bury them at their lives’ beginning. 
They must hurry or they will be late for their work ; 
Their work is their bread. 
Without bread, how can they work ? 
They have no time for pleasure, 
Nor is work any pleasure to them. 
Their faces are masked with weariness, 
Drab with their working.” 





, 


Attractive are two garden pieces, “* Neptune in Chains’ 
and “ Fountains.” These two, like “ Out of the Flame,” 
are entirely traditional in spirit although written in free verse. 
Clever and amusing, but in his familiar manner (which 
annoys so many people), are “ Parade” and ‘* Bacchanalia.” 
A religious poem at the end re-echoes the genuine sensibility 
of ** Out of the Flame,” as does the satire ** An Old-Fashioned 
Sportsman.” 

The “ Five Portraits and a Group” are probably amusing 
only to those who know the personalities, though the ** Chant 
of the War-Horse ” telis of a type so common that there 
are very few readers who will not enjoy the poem. Ilis 
readers will congratulate Mr. Sitwell on a book which should 
lift him from the notoriety which he has (so much) enjoyed 
to a very real consideration as a poet. 





*(1) American Poems and Others, By J. C. Squire. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton, [6s. net.}——({2) Philip. By Richard Church. Oxford: Basil 
Blackwell. [2s8, 6d. net.)——(3) Out of the Flame. By Osbert Sitwell, London: 
drant Richards, [6s. net.)——(4) Sublwrary, By Naney Cunard, London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. (6s. net.)——(5) The Feather Bed. By Robert Grayes, 


* 7 ? 

: Miss Nancy Cunard’s poems* seem to me commonplace, 
There is no great skill to set off the usual topics beloved 
of those who are young and modern. There is a poem 
about the Eiffel Tower restaurant, a slightly shocking poem 
one about youthful desolation, and some jazz verses and 
a permeating sense of effort not to be for one moment young. 
ladyish. ‘There are also some poems in French, one of which 
shows a certain power of characterization (“ Les Jeunes ») 
Miss Cunard might perhaps write amusing short stories, 

Mr. Graves’s new poem, “The Feather Bed,”® is a dramatig 
Narrative, or rather a nightmare, and we must warn intending 
. . . . 5 
readers that it is not only sometimes coarse in phraseology 
; : a 3 
but that its theology may well shock all but bible Christians, 
It is the account of the half-dreaming, half-waking rebellions 
and miseries of a young man who learns that the girl whom 
he loves is about to become a nun. Mr. Graves assures any 
reader who may be shocked that he has no anti-constity. 
tional intentions, but that the poem is a * study of a fatigued 
mind in a fatigued body and under the stress of an abnormal 
conflict... The author does not himself imagine convent life 
to be what it here seems to be, nor would the hero of the 
poem believe it in a more normal mood, 
“but that staggering rebuff to the young man’s typical bullying 
attitude in love leads him to invent this monstrous libel in compen. 
sation ; which libel is merely flattery to his wounded pride.” 
The poetry has for the most part a satiric vigour and is 
very well condensed. The girl's letter is quoted :— 
*** Good-bye, but now forget ali that we were 
Or said, or did to each other, here’s good-bye, 
Send no more letters now, only forget 
We ever met. . .” and the letter maunders on 
In the unformed and uncompromising hand 
That witnesses against her, yet provides 
Extenuation and a grudging praise. 
Rachel to be a nun! Postulate now 
For her novitiate in a red brick convent : 
Praying, studying, wearing uniform, 
She serves the times of a tyrannic bell, 
Rising to praise God in the early hours 
With atmosphere of filters and stone stairs, 
Distemper, crucifixes and red drugegct, 
Dusty hot-water pipes, a legacy-library... .” 
There is also a rather attractive Miltonic prologue describing 
the young man wandering about on the mountain bewildered 
first by a genuine physical mist and then by the mist of 
anger in his mind. At last, drenched and utterly worn-out, 
he gets to the musty inn where the reverie takes place. 
Does this book show that Mr. Graves is going to take to 
writing short stories? I rather hope it does. I felt in this 
piece that force of habit that has something to do with its 
being in verse, and a careful, elegant prose such as he knows 
how to employ would have served his turn better. 
A. W1iLL1AMs-ELLIs. 


FICTION, 
——_——_-. 
VICTORIAS 
Ir is easy to overpraise spontancity and unexpectedness in 
the work of a foreign author; the idiom of his thought is 
strange to us and (in the translation) the idiom of his language 
may be strange too. To his countrymen this idiom may seem 
trite and inexpressive. One cannot clear one’s mind of asso- 
ciations suggested by words ; the term “little father,” with 
which as a property (sometimes the only property) of peasant’s 
conversation Russian literature made us so familiar, may have 
had, indeed in the light of recent events must have had, a 
significance quite distinct from the notions of diminutive 
though affectionate paternity with which we invested it. 
So in our ignorance of Scandinavia we are disposed to discount 
or, at any rate, check ourselves from an unqualified admira- 
tion of Knut Hamsun’s Vicloria. Its vividness, its simplicity, 
above all its romantic magical air and its delicious freshness, 
may be commonplaces of Norwegian literature, or, if not 
commonplaces, virtues more easily taken for granted there than 
byus. The opening chapters of Victoria are almost unparalleled 
(except by Andersen, whom at times they recall) for their 
unsophistication and their fairytale quality. Johannes, the 
miller’s son, aged actually fourteen, is in love with the 
daughter of the great people at the Castle. It is a privilege 
to row her and her friends across to their home on the island, 








Hichmond; Leonard and Virginia Woolf at the Hogarth Press, (5s, net,] 





* Vieloria, By Kout Hamsun, London: Gyldendal, [5s.j 
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so great are they. And when he has done them this service 
ae -) 


they will not have him with them on their ramble or accept 
the suggestions he hoped would amuse them. 

«¢] could show you where there are some wild bertics,’ sug- 
gested Johannes. Silence among the party. Victoria came to the 
rescue. ‘No, where are they?’ But the gentleman from the 
town put temptation aside and said: ‘We can’t bother about 
that now.’ Johannes began to breathe heavily. * If you like I can 
run up the rocks and roll a big stone into the sea,’ he said. What 
for?’ ‘Oh! nothing; but you could watch it.’ But that pro- 
posal was not accepted either.” 

The characters grow up, but their love story is the love 
story of children, and never ceases, even with dinner parties 
and social observances, to be lyrical. And (what is so rare 
in most English novelists except Meredith) it is expressed 
directly as well as implied ; but in its sadness there is nothing 
ouilty or earthly such as comes from accumulation of bitter 
experiences, for the strength of the passion makes other experi- 
ences scem unreal; they cannot mix with it for they are 
different in kind. Turgeniev was able (in a House of Genile- 
fol) to present a love motive almost as pure and unalloyed 
gs this side by side with the realistic and even satirical method 
of the novel of manners. The contrast helped. But there 
can be no contrast in lyrical poetry except between moods ; 
no balancing of illusion against disillusion, no variable aitti- 
In Victoria there is no break in the lyrical im- 
Even 


tude to life. 
pulse ; it is all written, so to speak, before the Fall. 
marriage to the shallow and _ fickle 
Camilla is caught up into a symbol; unlovely as it is, his 
beautiful behaviour makes it seem idyllic. And in the end 
it is the shadow of mortality not the shadow of disillusion 
that cuts short the romance. The letter in which the dying 
Victoria takes leave of Johannes is the ideal form of the 
letter that everyone, in a romantic, self-pitying moment, 
has indited from an imaginary death-bed ; it belongs to the 
late nineteenth century in its resignation and its realization 


the fact of Johannes’ 


(so rare nowadays) of the beauty of illness : 

“Mamma is sitting here erying. She sat here all last night and 
cried for me. ‘That does me a little good: it softens the bitterness 
of my going. And to-day I was thinking how you would take it, 
I wonder, it i came straight up to you in the street one day when I 
was nicely dressed and did not say anything to hurt you as I have 
done, and gave you a rose which I had bought on purpose. Then 
the next moment I remembered I could never again do what I 
wanted; for I can never be well before I die. I ery so often; I 
lie still and ery ceaselessly and inconsolably ; it does not hurt my 


chest if 1 do not sob. . . 
For all its slightness, Victoria is a great achievement and a 
masterpiece of romantic fiction. 


TWO NOVELS ON SOUTH AFRICA.* 
Two very different books on South Africa are Mary of Many 
Loves,| by Amy J. Baker, and Bayete ! ** Hail to the King !*** 
by G. Heaton Nicholls. The only link between these books 
is the charm of the veld, to the descriptions of which Mrs. 
Crawford contrives to give a distinctly poetic turn. Much the 
most interesting thing in her story is the account of the 
trek which the heroine makes to Namoya, Princess of the 
This her across the bush veld or Low 


Matabele. leads 


Country, and the readers of this chapter will wish with all | 


their hearts that they too might make the journey. The 
rest of the story is more commonplace, and, frankly, the 
return of Mary to the convent and her profession are quite 
unconvincing. 

Bayete ! is a book with a much more serious intention. It, 
indeed, deals with the great colour problem both in America 
and South Africa. The hero is the legal successor to Loben- 
gula, and his election is the theme of the introduction. Balum- 
bata, such is his native name, is of Arab blood and is 
imbued with the desire to make Africa the Empire of the 
black man. ‘To do this he feels that he requires a Western 
training, and under the name of Garth Nelson goes to an 
American university. When he returns he makes a wide- 
spread conspiracy throughout the whole of South Africa with 
branches among the coloured people of America. There is a 
creat rising, in the course of which he is killed. The author 
strongly hints to the reader that this is a true state of affairs, 
and that, without more understanding between black and 
white races, rebellions will soon take a very serious aspect. 
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The book is long and carefully planned and written, and, 
though as fiction it is not very successful, it is extremely 
interesting reading, 


Beneath the Visiting Moon. By Mary and Jane Findlater. 
(Hurst and Blackett. 7s. 6d. net.) 

This book is really two novels in one, the first forty-three 
chapters being concerned with one heroine, while the rest of 
the book deals with her daughter. The tragedy of Barry 
Lovell, the first heroine, is not as convincing as it should be, 
as It is very difficult to believe in her seduction by so odious 
a creature as “the Mauchlyne.” The picture of this man, 
and the extraordinarily sordid conditions under which he 
lives with his mother and sister in the Edinburgh of thirty 
years ago, is wonderfully well done. But that even the most 
eager Inquirer into life should have consented to take so 
repellent a person as her lover alienates the reader’s sympathy 
from the girl to such an extent that the book is not as inter- 
esting as the facts depicted would warrant. The second part, 
which deals with the baby born of the intrigue and subsequent 
marriage between Barry and “ the Mauchlyne,” is not drawn 
in quite such detail; but Belle, the daughter, is an attractive 
creature, and the accounts of the idealism which she brines 
to her studies and practice in domestic science are distinctly 
more interesting than her love affairs. The book is long and 
carefully written. 


Why They Married. Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. 
6s. net.) 

This little collection of stories is eminently suited for sea- 
side or holiday reading. A hot afternoon should be chosen, 
and if possible the oscillations of a hammock should be used 
to produce a slight feeling of giddiness. This will tend to 
bring down the intellect of the reader to the level required. 
The sketches are intended as answers to the eternal question 
which we ask ourselves when our friends present us with their 
“What on earth could 
have induced her/him to marry that man/woman?” The 
author provides a series of fairly entertaining answers. There 
is a touch of sentiment in “* A Beautiful Superstition ” which 
will serve to bring an agreeable tear to a somnolent eye. But 
though these stories may be all very well for midsummer 
holidays, Mrs. Belloe Lowndes should provide us with some- 
thing more bracing for Christmas and Easter. 


The Fog. By William Dudley Pelley. (Melrose. 7s. 6d.) 
The Fog is a very long novel of American life, setting forth 
the troubles and adventures of Nathan Forge, the son of a 
cobbler in Paris, Vt., by occupation a tanner and by inclination 
a poet. The sentimentality of its theme may procure it 
popularity, though not, one suspects, the succes fou its dust- 
cover anticipates. Its unquestionable staying-power is re- 
inforeced by occasional bursts of real vitality ; there is abun- 
dance of incident and the characterization of the minor figures, 
though always exaggerated, is sometimes good. But as a 
work of art it leaves much to be desired. Both the principal 
characters are idealists, or rather megalomaniacs ; Forge is 
anxious to outsoar the fogs and shadows of provincialism into 
a region of ** art drawing-rooms shaded at midnight ” ; while 
Madelaine Theddon, ostensibly absorbed in the regeneration 
of her friends, is inflamed by a secret longing for an ideal MAN, 
who shall have risen superior to every blow of fortune. Nathan's 
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attainment of his ambition (it involves hairbreadth escapes, 
vividly described, from Bolsheviks in Siberia) enables 
Madelaine to realize hers; and the two enjoy together the 
“Amethyst Moment” of which they had long dreamed. 
Divorced from the sentimentalized gospel of efficiency which 
serves it for an ethical code, The Fog might have made a 
readable book. Not a good one; for its problems, always 
solved by a deus cx machina friendiy to the hero and heroine, 
are unreal, and its style too often resembles an imperfect 
megaphone, loud and indistinct. 


With the Gilt Off. By A. St. John Adcock. 
7s. 6d.) 

The author of these short stories is grandiosely described as 
“the prose laureate of the London streets *’—a greatness 
which has probably been thrust upon him. At any rate, we 
do not find any lyrical intentions in these pages, which for 
the rest give a fairly vivid picture of the walks of life where 
crime is a little more plentiful and rogues a trifle less polished 
than where incomes are subject to income-tax. The realism 
rings truest in the longer stories ; the shorter are magazine 
stuff. 


Jenny’s Bairn: a Tale of Dreamthorpe. 
(Gowans and Grey, Ltd. 3s. 6d.) 
A pleasant little tale of the life of a Linlithgow child soon 
after the Crimean War. 


(A. M. Philpot. 


By Androw Law. 


THE NEW MAGAZINES. 
The Nineteenth Century. 

The August number, to which several light articles give 
2 holiday air, is on its political side concerned mainly with 
Socialism, which Sir Sydney Olivier defends with some 
of his old Fabian zeal, and with Tariff Reform, which Mr. 
J. R. Remer, M.P., advocates from the manufacturer’s stand- 
point, desiring nothing less than a fifty per cent. tariff on all 
foreign manufactured goods. Mr. R. E. Freeman puts some 
of the arguments for and against a Capital Levy, but he seems 
to misunderstand the careful reasoning and well-considered 
estimates of Sir Josiah Stamp’s recent lectures on the subject. 
Lord Long, writing on “ The Navy and its Pay,” pleads 
earnestly for the naval officers, petty officers and seamen, 
who were grossly underpaid until the end of the War and who 
even now find it hard to support their families ashore when 
they are serving on distant stations. Sir George Aston states 
the case for improving the naval base at Singapore ; a modern 
fleet, he points out, is helpless without a secure harbour con- 
taining docks, repair shops and oil tanks, and in the Far East 
the British Navy has no such base at present. The title of 
Mr. F. J. P. Vesle’s article, “* The Rhine Difficulty: A Way 
Out of It,” inspires hopes ; but all that he has to suggest is 
the fulfilment of the promise to guarantee France military 
support in the event of an unprovoked attack on her by 
Germany, and it is far from clear that France would now be 
satisfied with such a guarantee, in the only form in which it 
would be given. Mr. Kenneth R. Swan’s account of * Some 
Lesser-Known Birds of London” is interesting; Mr. Bassett 
Digby, discussing “The Mystery of the Mammoth,” argues 
very plausibly that the mighty beast was exterminated by 
primitive man and not by some hypothetical change in the 
climete of Northern Europe and Asia. 


The Fortnightly. 

Amid numerous articles on foreign affairs—including two 
diverse estimates of the Bulgarian revolution by Mr. A. L. 
Kennedy and Mr. Hl. C. Woods—an account of * Six Months 
of Fascist Government,” by Mr. James Murphy, is especially 
to be noted. Mr. Murphy, who writes dispassionately, 
thinks that the War strengthened and enlarged the Italian 
middle-class and that this element, now first playing a part 
in Italian polities, is the foree behind Signor Mussolini. He 
defines the purpose of the Fascisti as to make Italy not “a 
land fit for heroes to live in, but rather a land where the 
ordinary citizen can go about his business peacefully and 
quietly and be guaranteed the just fruits of his toil.” “ The 
Italian,” says Mr. Murphy, “does not really understand 
democracy.” and therefore does not object to Signor 
Mussolini's dictatorial methods. ‘* Curio” reviews the past 
“Nine Months of Conservatism” in a reasonably hopeful 
spirit. He is emphatic in his advice to Mr. Baldwin to let 
sleeping dogs lic—to avoid raising or reviving “ some great 
issue of domestic politics.” He points to the awful results 
of raising the issue of Protection in 1963, or of Home Rule 
in 1886: his instances as well as his advice, however, might 
be and will be questioned. Professor Hearnshaw has an 
excellent paper on “ History as a Means of Propaganda ” ; 
he protests with equal force and with equal justice against 
the efforts of the Socialists and the Pacifists and “ the in- 
judicious left-wing of the League of Nations Union” to get 
school books revised in their respective interests. It is, of 
course, difficult to find unbiased teachers of history, but 
the English textbooks at least should be, and usually are, 
impartial, 


— 
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The Empire Review. 

Kveryone should read Sir James Craig’s brief and Vigorous 
article on “ Ulster as an Asset of Empire.” He jis “justh 
proud of the youngest State in the Empire, which is also ne. 
of the Union. He declares that the Sinn Fein boycott of 
Ulster goods stimulated the Ulster merchants to look foy 
fresh markets in the Dominions and America, so that they aye 
now less dependent on Southern Irish customers. Lop 
Selborne writes, somewhat pessimistically, on “The Future 
of South Africa” ; he does not agree with General Sinuts’s 
very loose conception of the British Empire, and foresees 
thet it will create difficulties. Mr. Archibald Hurd states ot 
length the case for the naval base at Singapore, which, he 
suggests, “ may become the pivot of the naval power of |] 
the British peoples.” An unnamed and uncommonly enthusj- 
astic “ wireless expert,” in urging the need for an Imperial 
wireless system, goes so far as to declare that cables are oyt 
of date, and to suggest that wireless services are being hindered 
out of consideration for the cable companies. Most people 
who have to send oversea telegrams, and know how great the 
delays often are, would say, on the contrary, that there is 
plenty of room for both cables and wireless. 

The Contemporary. 

Dr. William Miller, the ablest and most experienced British 
observer of Italian affairs, contributes an instructive estimete 
of “Nine Months of Fascismo.” He does not like Signor 
Mussolini’s principles, nor his Reforin Act, but he thinks tha! 
“the present system, considered as a perhaps necessary 
phase, has, on the whole, done good, especially in the domein 
of foreign policy.” “It has, by a revolution, restored the 
power of the State,” but it depends solely on the one men, 
and it is not “an article of exportation.” Signor Mussolini 
should, he thinks, imitate Cincinnatus and retire from the 
scene when the crisis is past. Mr. Pringle reviews the work 
of the Session and, while admitting that “the Minister's! 
Party has apparentiy consolidated,” he is not hopeful of any 
re-union of Liberal members in the near future. Captain 
Wedgwood Benn, while deprecating compctition in acria) 
armaments, admits the difficulty of obtaining any internation:! 
agreement on the subject ; he suggests that we might come tu 
an understanding with France to restrict at least the number 
of bombing machines. Lord Haldane writes well and critica!l, 
on ** Goethe as Thinker,” and Dr, Chatterton Hill's paper on 
* The Rise of the Spirit of f'rench Imperialism ” is opportune. 


BOOKS AND 
Edgar A. Poe: a Psychopathic Study. 
(Putnams. 17s. 6c 

Dr. Robertson has fallen a victim to the scientific manner. 
In order to establish their theories, scientists are compelled to 
produce a great number of corroborative facts, and so we are 
not surprised to discover that this volume is haif filled with 
quotations. This constant ratification cf the author's poi: t 
of view is most wearisome to the lay reader. Dr. Robertson 
regards Poe as a dipsomaniac, and excuses all his unpleasant 
cheracteristics on the ground that they were the inevitable 
results of this disease. When a child, living in poverty wit! 
his dying parents, Poe was fed on bread soaked in gin, an 
later, as Mr. Allan’s adopted son, he was encouraged at a 
youthful age to drink wine at the dinner-table ; and there 
ean be no doubt that these circumstances accentuated his 
inherited tendency towards dipsomania. Regarding Poe, 
then, as a moral invalid, Dr. Robertson defends him wernily 
against the scurrilous attacks of some of his critics, notably 


WRITERS. 


By John W. Robertson. 





Griswold. But when he lays stress on the fact that one giass 
of wine was sufficient to intoxicate Poe he is begging the 


question. It is not the actual amount of wine that a man 
drinks that makes him a drunkard, but the loss of his self- 
control under the influence of drink; and Dr. Robertson 
frankly admits that Poe ruined his genius and caused his own 
death by drinking to excess. Rather naively, he insists on 
the respect that Poe always had for women, and he remarks 
that “all commentators on the writings of Poe have called 
special attention to the small pert love plays in any of his 
stories, and to the fact that nowhere, and on no occasion, does 
he mention woman without due reverence.’ He also devotes 
a chapter to Poe’s domestic life with his wife and her mother, 
Mrs. Clemm. ‘This view of Poe as an ineffectual angel, or 
archangel very much damaged, powerless to withstand his 
morbid craving for alcohol, is rather unpleasant. In place of 
the deliberate debauchee, Dr. Robertson gives us a poor 
weakling who takes no pleasure in his debauches, but is 
dragged, protesting, into a series of unsavoury excesses. It 
is an undignified picture, and for our part we prefer to think 
of Poe as the arbiter of his own destinies. But Dr. Robertson's 
book will perhaps entertain amatcur students of psychology, 
and he does at least prove himself to be an ardent admirer of 
his subject’s genius. 

The London of Thackeray. 

(Richards. 15s.) 
No better companion volume for a sect of Thackeray can 


By E. Beresford Chancclior. 





be imagined than this new book by Mr. Beresford Chancellor, 
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the author of so many excellent books on London. It concerns 
itself entirely with the topography of Thackeray's novels, 
and does not de scribe the novelist’s own haunts, which have 
already been dealt with elsewhere. Here we have the London 
of Thackeray's characters, and it necessarily follows that what 
we really get is not just one London but several 3 from 
Esinond to The Newcomes, that is, from the time of Queen 
snne to that of Queen Victoria, there is an interval of nearly 
a century and a-half, years cnough to change the face of most 
cities almost beyond recognition. Myr. Chanccllor’s method 
js to take cach novel and, setting aside the parts that fall 
the range of the metropolis—and they are really 
to trace the topography as the story develops. 
as been necessary he has indicated the course of 
the story, and in not a few places he has enriched his text 
with some particularly well-chosen extracts from Thackcray 
himself. Unlike Dickens, Thackeray seems to have gone to 
jittle pains to disguise the localities he used in his fiction ; 
beyond changing the name (and even then doing it in a 
wey that leaves the original fairly obvious to the knowledge- 
able reader), and occasionally altering a square, a strect, or 
4 building, to suit his convenience, he appears to have visual- 
ized the greater part of the action in his novels in definite 
localities, a habit of his that gives to his work that touch of 
the concrete and particular which is always so convincing. 
Wr. Chancellor spares ne pains to try and find originals for 
all the more important thoroughfares and buildings that 
Thackeray mentions, but, unlike some of the Dickensians, he 
does not go to absurd lengths and work on the supposition 
that his author could not have possibly invented a single 
street or tavern. Here, then, charmingly illustrated by a 
number of old prints, is the ** London known to the Newcomes 
and Pendennis; the London where Brand Firmin and the 
Little Sister had their struggles; the London of Beatrice 
Esmond and the wits, of Costigan and the revellers. The 
Curzon Street we visit is the Curzon Street of Mrs. Rawdon 
Crawley ; the Russell Square is the Russell Square of the 
Sedleys and the Osbernes.’ And the effect of it all upon 
at least one reader of this volume has been to make him want 
to sit down immediately and read Thackeray all over again. 


By C. E. 
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The Literary Renaissance in America. Bechofer. 
(Heinemann. 6s. net.) 

This is rather a grandiloquent title for what is in reality a 
handy little primer on the better known of the younger 
American prose-writers. It contains chapters on such writers 
as Cabell and Hergesheimer and O'Neill, with short sum- 
marics of their work. Admitted that it is a diflicult job, these 
précis are not quite so good as they might be—are not always 
even absolutely accurate; but, on the whole, the book is 
sensible and well-informed, and can be recommended to 
anyone trying to *‘ get up” the state of literature in America 
in a hurry. 


‘ ee . ss 
POLITICS AND ECONOMICS. 

Politics and Progress. By Ramsay Muir. (Methuen. 3s. 6d. net.) 

This little book is usefully constructive, and cannot be 
counted as one of those political treatises in which the authors 
cither point out crying social evils without suggesting a 
remedy, or propound some hopelessly Utopian scheme. 
Neither is it irritatingly partisan. Professor Ra:asay Muir’s 
purpose seems to be, to give a comprehensive account of the 
political and social aims of Liberalism and to show that, as a 
political creed, it has a very well-defined position and stands 
im sharp contrast to Conservatism on the one hand, and 
the other. The arrangement of the book is 
After a preliminary chapter on the alignment of Parties, 
the author goes on to analyse the evils which, in the Liberal 
view, stand out as being in greatest need of reform. He 
then presents a picture of an idcal society created by un- 
trammeiled Liberalism, and finally, suggests the steps that 
wre, in his opinion, necessary for immediate reforms; in the 
meantime, having sketched briefly, for the benefit of the 
ignorant or of the prejudiced, the past achievements of 
Liberalism. The book is full of information which is master- 
jully put together, and alternated with some valuable con- 
structive suggestions. 
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The Development of Interaational Law after the Worid War. 
By Otfried Nippold. ‘Translated by A. S. Hershey. (Claren- 
don Press for the Carnegio Endowment. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Professor Nippold, by birth a German, by choice a Swiss 
citizen, laboured for many years before the War and during 
the War to popularize international law in the German- 
and to promote the idea of arbitration as 

In this book, first published in 1917, he 
repelled the current belief that international law had been 
shown by the War to be an absurdity. <A clear distinetion, he 
urged, must be drawn between international jaw, operative in 
peace, and the so-called law of warfare, which would always 
be modified by alleged necessity and was no more law than 
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particular, exposed the hypocritical nature of the German 
demand for “* the freedom of the sea’? which, to some extent, 
deceived even Mr. Wilson. Professor Nippold saw that some 
kind of international agreement was needed to prevent future 
wars, and his book is in effect a cogent plea for strengthening 
the foundations of international law through a Hague Court 
or a League of Nations. He had outlined his plan in fourteen 
points long before President Wilson summarized his peace 
conditions in that mystic number of clauses; Professor 
Nippold’s project of 1917 was essentially the same as the 
Covenant of 1919. 


Workmen’s Compensation for Great Britain. By Joseph L. 
Cohen. (J’ost Magazine, 9 St. Andrew Street. 6s. net.) 

This is a useful and compact study of the law and practice 
of compensation for accidents. The author contends that 
insurance has tended to make employers less careful than they 
might be, and he praises the American plan of rewarding the 
conscientious employer by insuring him at a lower rate 
than is charged to the indifferent employer. The chapter on 
suggested reforms might be enlarged ; so much depends on 
the details of schemes. The author is not enthusiastic about 
the suggestion that sickness insurance and accident insurance 
might be provided under a single management. 


The Intellectual Worker and His Work. 
MacDonald. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

Mr. MacDonald’s study,:which is marked by thoroughness 
rather than by any special acuteness, aims at showing the 
position of the intellectual worker, the scientist, the artist, 
the professional man, in the economic world of to-day. He 
examines the nature of intellectual work, notes its conditions, 
discusses its administrative control, and then endeavours, with 
some success, to bring into relief its essential solidarity. This 
leads naturally to his main thesis, which is that in a world 
dominated by two groups, Capital and Labour, it will be 
necessary for the intellectual workers to form a third, to 
protect their common interests. He denies that such a step 
would have in time a bad effect upon the work itself, and, 
indeed, would appear to think that only by such organization 
will the intellectual worker be able to secure for himself the 
proper conditions of his labour. He does not, however, rid 
us of the suspicion that such action is nothing but an accept- 
ance of the line of least resistance ; the intellectual worker 
himself, as a wage-earner, may have suffered from the lack 
of organization, but we are not sure that the world itself, 
already suffering from hard-and-fast grouping on economic 
lines, has not gained by the comparative freedom of some of 
its members. 


The Continental System. By Fli F. Heckscher. 
Press. 10s. 6d. net.) 

This account of Napoleon’s trade war with Great Britain 
(1806-12), by a Swedish economist, is extremely interesting. 
It is, indeed, the only comprehensive account yet written. 
Dr. Heckscher shows that Napoleon’s policy was a failure 
largely because governments in his day were not nearly so 
powerful and efficient as they are now, and the reason for this 
again lies in the increased honesty of public administration. 
The author comments on the thoroughness of our blockade of 
Germany in the late War: he contrasts with this the laxity 
that allowed Napoleon to receive from Mexico in 1807 a vast 
remittance of silver, which was actually conveyed by British 
warships from Vera Cruz to a Continental port and financed 
by an Anglo-French-Dutch syndicate of bankers, the Barings, 
the Hopes, and Ouvrard of Paris. The history of the System 
abounds in such paradoxes. Bourrienne imported English 
cloth and leather through Hamburg to provide uniforms for 
the French army. Napoleon's oliicials made fortunes by 
conniving at trade with England, and their master contented 
himself with demanding a share of the plunder, 


By William 


(Clarendon 
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Life aud Letters of Sir Hubert Herkomer : a Study in Struggle 
and Success. By J. Saxon Mills. (Hutchinson. 24s. net.) 
A carefully compiled and sympathetic account of a fine 
personality, “adorned” with letters from and to a large 
number of notabilities and others. Photographs of * Lulu- 
Jaund,” Sir Mubert’s house, show us that his taste in archi- 
tecture was of the worst of his age. There are also repro- 
ductions from his paintings. Has ever sentimentality found 
# more faithful depicter ? 


G. A. Selwyn, Bishop of New Zealand. By Louise Creighton. 
(Longmans. 6s. net.) 

Mrs. Creighton, acting in the spirit of Mr. Asquith’s recent 
advice to biographers, has written a short and compact life of 
the first Bishop of New Zealand, which is distinctly interesting 
and gives a good idea of Selwyn’s character. She has, of 
course, had the advantage of using Mr. Tucker’s memoir, but 
hers is no mere condensation. The pages dealing with 
Selwyn’s organization of the Church of England in New 
Zealand are particularly to be noted. His tolerant and 
statesmanlike temper fitted him for that task. 





Sons of the Manse. By the Rev. W. A. Fergusson. (Dundee ; 
Mathew. 10s. net.) 

The Scottish manse is known to have been the birthplace 
of many a great man. Mr. Fergusson, taking the Dictionary 
of National Biography as a standard, finds that one out of 
every six or seven famous Scots is a son of the manse, that out 
of the sons of clergy mentioned in the Dictionary one out of 
every six or seven is a son of the Scottish manse, and that this 
proportion is larger than Scotland might claim in respect of 
her population. His list includes many well-known men, 
such as Lord Campbell, Wilkie, Lockhart, Alison and Zachary 
Macaulay. 


FINANCE—PUBLIC & PRIVATE, 


[By Our City Epiror.]} 

HOLIDAY MARKETS. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Srr,—In considering the present conditions, both on the 
Stock Exchange and in the Money Market, it is well to 
remember the simple fact that we are now at the height 
of the holiday season. A few weeks back, when trade 
was dull—as it is now—and when Foreign Exchanges 
were chaotic—as they are at present—the disposition was 
to disregard those factors, and even sometimes to construe 
them favourably. Trade might be dull, but the tendency 
was rather to emphasize the effect likely to be produced 
upon securities by cheap money, resulting from trade 
stagnation! Did the unfavourable movements in the 
Stock Exchanges indicate the serious character of the 
political chaos in Europe? The Stock Exchange was 
more disposed to lay stress upon the fact that this same 
chaos increased the likelihood of continuance of cheap 
money, and even tended to drive Continental money here 
for investment. In other words, while trade might be 
stagnant, the speculative spirit was abroad in the Stock 
Markets ! 

To-day, the atmosphere is a very different one: stag- 
nation in securities as well as in trade is an outstanding 
feature, and as a consequence we find that instead of the 
unsettlement of Europe and trade depression being 
hailed as reasons for an improvement in securities, there 
is a tendency to emphasize the serious possibilities con- 
nected with the European situation and the unfavourable 
financial developments likely to follow upon any further 
continuance of the extreme depression in trade. During 
the past week, not only have we had such movements in 
the Foreign Exchange Market as a fall in the france to 
791 to the £ and a fall in the mark to something like 
6 millions to the £, but an adverse movement in the New 
York exchange on London has also attracted attention, 
and, indeed, on the Stock Exchange it has led to some 
absurd rumours as to a further rise in the Bank Rate. 
As I explained in a recent letter, however, American 
exchange conditions probably played only a part in 
the recent rise in the official minimum, and, inasmuch 
as a distinct check has been given to Stock Exchange 
speculation, there seems no reason whatever to apprehend 
any immediate further rise in the Bank Rate. 

It is, of course, just as well that the City should be 
giving more careful heed to some of the unfavourable 
factors which have been operating for some time past, 
but all the same, as I said at the beginning of this letter, 
it is well to remember that we are now at the climax of 
the holiday season, because, undoubtedly, the mere fact 
of the exodus of professional operators and the investing 
public for the summer holidays goes far to explain both the 
stagnation of business and the tendency for markets to 
emphasize unfavourable factors of the situation, as they 
were disposed but a few weeks ago to minimize them and 
to look on the sunny side of things. ‘Those whose views 
count for most in these matters recognized some time 
back the uncertainties of the outlook and severely curtailed 
all operations, preferring to await the situation, both 
political and economic, likely to be disclosed in the 
carly autumn. 

On one point in the situation I find that opinion in 
financial banking circles is practically unanimous, viz. 
that there are no signs at present of the trade depression 
lifting, and that failing an early settlement of the 
Reparation problem the chances of improvement 
that direction in the near future are small. Such being 
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the general view, it is scarcely surprising that anxiety 
should be felt with regard to the question of unemploy- 
ment and that considerable attention should be given to 
the recent suggestions by the Premier with regard to the 
desirability of sparing no effort for furthering all sound 
schemes calculated to give employment. With this 
yiew the City is entirely in accord, stipulating only that 
it shall not be a case of the State acting as the actual 
employer or provider of work, and further, that where aid 
js indirectly given by Government to promote employ- 
ment, remuneration to the worker shall be on the strict 
lines of the economic wage. The City, in fact, favours, if 
the necessity arises, extending the operations of the 
Trades Facilities Act, which provides for the guarantee 
py the State of principal and interest on loans raised for 


certain undertakings. It was intended that the Act 
} 


should apply to those instances where it can be demon- | 
strated that the Government guarantee is required to | 


enable the raising of loans on terms justifying the under- 
taking of work which might not (financially) be possible if 
private enterprise had to rely simply upon its own credit 
as a borrower. It is also, of course, essential that the 
money raised should be expended in directions designed to 
give employment in this country. While of necessity all 


such schemes are liable to abuse of one kind or another, | 
there is a good deal to be said in favour of extending the | 


operations of the Trades Facilitics Act, having regard to 


the exceptional circumstances, It is undoubtedly better | 


that work, rather than doles, should be provided, and if 
sound judgment is exercised with regard to the character 
of the outlays, a good deal may be done in the way of 
harbour and dock improvements, repairs and renewals to 
railways, and electrification of certain railroads, all of which 
should at a later date enable us to cope with greater 
industrial activity when trade itself revives. In this 
same connexion, some people are wondering whether 
more might not be done by some of the railways at the 
present time in expending a portion of their large accumu- 
lations in reserves and depreciation funds.—I am, Sir, 
yours faithfully, Artuur W. Kippy,. 
City, August 1st. 


FINANCIAL NOTES. 

Some time ago, when certain pundits in the United 
States were proposing that Europe’s debt to America 
should be funded for the brief period of twenty-five or 
thirty years, it was seriously suggested that the offer was 
guite a reasonable one, because it gave Europe something 
like thirty years to repay to America, in goods and 
services, a debt which accumulated within the few years 
covered by the War. If, said these pundits, Americ: 
was able in about four years to supply Europe with 
goods and services to a certain amount, surely Europe 
can render back these goods and services in a period seven 
times as long. 

“ * * ~ 

It was Mr. McKenna who gave an effective reply to 
this rather silly assertion. He said, in effect: Most 
certainly Europe can repay America in goods and services 
in much shorter time than thirty years, if America can 
repeat the circumstances and conditions of the four years 
of the War. During those four years America was not 
only selling goods and munitions to Europe on a scale 
which only a great war could have made possible, but 
she was obtaining such prices as only a war could excuse. 
Therefore, said Mr. McKenna, reverse the conditions and 
let America be engaged in a similar conflict, with the 
Allies in the position of neutrals, supplying her with 
goods and services, and the task can be accomplished ; 
otherwise, as he pointed out, the line of argument was 
absurd and unreasonable. How much to the point were 
these observations of Mr. McKenna is now shown by a 
Statement issued this week by the National City Bank 
of New York, in which it is pointed out that the value 
of the foreign trade of the United States in the nine 
years since the beginning of the War was three-fourths 
as much as in the 125 years preceding the War. 

* * ‘* e 


. 


_ At a moment when industrial depression looms large 
it is satisfactory to note that at the meeting held this 
(Continued on page 168.) 
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C. C. WAKEFIELD & CO., LTD. 


All British Firm. Specialists in Motor Lubrication. 


Wakefield House, Cheapside, London, E.C.2, 
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Consider these 


3 FACTS 


1.—Racing motorists know 
how much their per- 
formances depend on 
the oil used. 


2.—Every existing world's 
record (for cars) 
established at Brook- 
lands in the past ten 
years was made on 


Wakefield Castrol. 


3.—All these records were 
made on _ standard 
grades of Castrol as 
are to be obtained at 
all garages. 


WAKEFIELD 








Telephone: Central 1156. 
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week the Chairman of Van den Berghs had a good report 
to present to the shareholders. Commenting upon the 
fact that a year ago the company had just passed through 
the most adverse period in its history, he was able to say 
that the slump in prices of raw material had now become 
a thing of the past. In the case of some of their associated 
companies on the Continent new difficulties were being 
experienced as a consequence of the vagaries in the 
movements of the foreign exchanges, but at home con- 
ditions had improved and the volume of trade remained 
at a satisfactory level. A year ago for the first time in the 
Company’s history the accounts had shown a trading 
loss, whilst in the past year there was a_ profit of 
£347,000 and the Directors were paying a dividend of 
2s. 6d. per Ordinary share. A. W. K. 


MATERIAL REVIEW. 
WALLPAPERS AT HAMPTON’S, PALL MALL EAST. 
Most of the commendable wallpapers to be seen at Hampton’s 
come from France ; these are all hand-made, and strongly 
set-up. The designs of the wallpapers I saw are prepon- 
deratingly “natural”: flowers, birds, landscape or human 
figures formed the main decorative subjects. But there 
is one very pleasant paper in plain grey (1633.08. 13s. 6d. 
per piece), which may also be had in a variation with 
the formal decorations of festoon-frieze, capital and base, 
moulding, &c., imposed. Generally, however, the skill of both 
designer and maker is best displayed in some of the more 
involved, crowded, “natural” designs. No. 1355.01 is 
effective in an uncommon manner. Three large golden 
birds, arranged triangularly on a black background, disport 
between parallel rows of water-rushes, underneath a left-to- 
right arch of green bamboos. The attractiveness of this 
piece is due to the way the “ paint” is laid on; the plumage 
of the birds, for instance, seems so deep, heavy and separated 
that, with eyes half closed, one could almost mistake it for 
tapestry or a subtly woven fibre. It is a pity that such 
an effect of queer life should be spoiled by the unexpressive- 








COMPANY MEETING. 


VAN DEN BERGHS, LTD. 


SATISFACTORY YEAR’S TRADING. 











Presiding at the meeting of the above-named company, held on 
Tuesday, Mr. Henry Vaw DEN BereGu, in moving tho adoption of the 
report, said that when he had the honour of presiding at the meeting 
held in October of last year, his task was less pleasant than it was on 
the present occasion. Then they had just passed through the most 
adverse period in the history of the company, and for the first time in 
twenty-seven years their accounts showed a loss. The slump in prices 
of raw materials, which was their difficulty at that time, was a thing 
of the past. ‘To-day he was pleased to be able to point to the fulfilment 
of his fast year’s expectation, the proof of which was before them in 
the satisfactory result of last year's trading. When the year under 
review began, the slamp had not yet neared its end; prices were still 
sagging, and the stocks they held were depreciating, but by the time those 
stocks had been turned into margarine the position had improved, and, 
prices having returned to a more normal level, business in this country 
reverted to its usual course. The same, however, could not be said as 
yet of the businesses conducted by their associated companies on the 
Continent. There new difficulties had to be faced, originating almost 
entirely in the enormeus fluctuations in the rates of exchange, but he 
was pleased to say that those difficulties were coped with in a most 
satisfactory manner, although even now, in dealing with those countries 
where such fluctuations occurred, their associated companies could not 
avoid running certain risks, which were being restricted, but could not 
be entirely eliminated. Having dealt with the accounts, the Chairman 
went on to refer to the company’s trade. Butter prices, he said, on an 
average ruled fairly high, but at one time large quantities of Colonial 
butter held by the Government were thrown on to the market and sold 
at such prices that they could be retailed at about 10d. per lb., whereas 
at the same time their best brands could not be offered to the public 
under Is. per Ib. ae this, the volume of trade remained 
at a satisfactory level, showing that the public preferred fresh-made 
margarine to stale butter. After the disposal of this cheap butter, 
thoir trade resumed its normal conditions, and the salo of their best 
brands showed an upward trend. They had very strong competition 
to contend with, but their equipment being of the best and their organi- 
zation up to date, they managed to hold their own against that competi- 
tion. Their reputation for quality remained jealously guarded; in 
fact, their manufacture reached a stage of perfection and uniformity 
never before attained. The offect of this was seen in the extension of 
the sales of their ““ Blue Band ”’ and other best brands, which continued 
to be appreciated by the public at large. 

The report was unanimously adopted, and the proposed dividend of 
2s. 6d. per share on the Ordinary Shares was approved, 





——<$—<— 
ness, the obvious flatness, of the birds’ heads. Very different 
in purpose is Frieze B. 313.01, which would make & Most 
exciting and harmonious decoration for a nursery, or, better 
a child’s bedroom. Unequal silver lanterns depend thom 
a row of silhouetted streamers on a black background, A 
tracery of black flower-stems over one of the lanterns, : 
of butterflies over the other, is cleverly successful in modif ying 
the relations between the bright articles and their setting 
The same colour-mixture can be had in a spacious stripe 
at 8s. 9d. a picce (12 yards by 28} inches). A noticeable 
point about this and most of the other wallpapers is their 
suitability for panelling: there is no need to paper a whole 
room with only one kind. Nowadays the intriguing habit of 
alternate panclling—patterned and plain—with its aciditiong 
excitations of personal experiment and individual results, jg 
becoming refreshingly popular. One of the jolliest of Messrs, 
Hampton’s designs is No. 1213.02. It is a seemingly casual, 
but well-placed distribution of canopied, crinkled elephants, 
incense-braziers, curious totems and medallions floating on q 
cream surface around a large Oriental flower-vase. The same 
design may be had in various colours (Chinese gold pre- 
dominating) on either a black or—not so good—a pale greey 
background. The gencral effect of these figures is humorous, 
even ironic; the effect of the tone-similar design in No, 
1630.035 is cunningly romantic. Two ducks in a blue stream ; 
a translucent brown tree and three crimson flowers ; lustvous 
purple rocks and banks—all these objects ring round and 
sentimentally support a sloping, moony, grenite-hinting 
bridge. If these are a trifle too picturesque for the intending 
buyer’s taste, he could choose instead from a little book of 
fibrous-looking samples which Messrs. Hampton gave me. 
In reality they are impositions of coloured, coxrsely-woven 
grass on gold and silver backgrounds. Only three out of 
the five are successful; in a tactfully appointed drawing. 
room any of them would look sober, statcly and severely 
beautiful. 


and 


3ERTRAM HiGcrns. 


THE RECREATIONS 
—<— 
PLAYS. 


AmBASSADORS.—The Lilies of the Field -- 8.45—2.50 


OF LONDON. 


{The best drawing-room comedy in London—witty, 
charmingly acted.] 
Sr. Martin’s.—R.U.R. .. “s wn -- 8.30—2.50 
{The Robot play was to have been withdrawn, but colder 
weather or holiday visitors have reprieved it, Exciting 
as well as interesting.] 
Winter Garpen.—The Cabaret Girl .. es 8.0—2.15 


{Last weeks of a pleasant musical comedy.]} 


Arotto.—Whai Every Woman Knows .. 
{Sir James Barrie was less accomplished, less = 

less fantastic when he wrote this. I[t Is 

though as a study of manners it has aged.) 





FILMS. 


A Private Scanpau.—August 3rd and Ath. 
The West End, Coventry Sireet. August 6th, 
and 8th: The Picture House, Chelsea, and 
Picture House, Balham. 

[Mary McAvoy and an extremely competent cast in a scrics of 
matrimonial situations. Poorly produced.| 

Licut IN THE Dark.—August 3rd and 4th. Showing at: 
The West End Cinema, Coventry Street. 

{A rather mawkish story of the finding, in modern America, of the Hely 
Grail. Hope Hampton has not yet learned to act; 
“ registers "’ emotion—with maddening effectiveness.] 

YELLOW MEN AND Go.Lp.—August 3rd and 4th. Showing at: 

The Cinema, West Kensington. August 6th, Tih and 


Showing at: 
7th 


The 


trite inter 


=> 


' 
she merelj 


8th: The Blue Hall, Hammersmith. 
[A Goldwyn attempt to find new thrills in the treasure-hunt theme. Richard 
Dix and Helene Chadwick are the lucky adventurers.} 
PICTURES. 
WaLkKeErR’S GALLERIES, 118 New Bonp Srreer. 
{The ninetcenth annual exhibition of early English water-colours, A 


selection splendidly headed by some fifty Rowlandsons. | 


Power’s GALLERY, 11 Otp Bonp SrrReEeEt. 

{A comparatively new gallery with inadequate showrooms, soon to 
improved. Among the present pictures are an interesting Itelian 
Primitive, attributed to Marco Zoppo, the fifteenth century Ferrarcs? 
painter, pupil of Tura, and two Rubens.) 

Dutwicu GALLERY. 

(The summer holiday is the best for visiting this charming gailery.] 

A AL 4AbL ‘ a Ske s .% a a). 
VicrorRIA AND ALBERT Museum (Room 105 

{The first instalment of the Alfred Williams Hearn Collection, presented 
y Mrs. A. W. Hearn, is now on exhibition, and includes gola, bronze, 
leather and wood work, sculpture and pottery.) 
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MUSIC. sss S == — 
August 11th. —QvEEN’s H i Promenade Concert... 8.0 
7 {Opening nigh tht of the s« y Sir mm. 4 wo Ne WwW Queen's Hall Orchestra, c a , 
subs Corba Ouran tiie Seat fabrs cas TEACH YOUR' CHILDREN 
Carnaval ¢ des Animauz, and ends y ly ‘with the Chasse Fupale e 
et Oraye from Les Troyens of B 0z.] 
See ee THRIFT. | 
‘ . 1} 
LIBERTY'S TILO- LEUM The Early Thrift Policy of THESTANDARD | 
PICTURESQUE EFFECT || combines the very latest and best features of 
as on Assurance for the benefit of your child in 


OLD-WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR | 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & CO. ce., , Ltd., ‘REGENT ST., W.1. COL QURED ILLUSTRATION FREE, 


INDIAN TEAK PARQUET FLOORS. 
_— BEST DANCING SURFACE 
AND FOR GENERAL WEAR. 


HOWARD & SONS, LTD... MAKERS, 
PAINTING & DECORATIONS, 








25, 26 & 27, BER NERS STREET, Ww. 1. 











ae, Wie fl aT ° - 
| DENT.—Notice of Removal. 
| The old-established firm of WATCH, CLOCK, 
: ind CHRONOME rER MAKERS beg to state 
fernegare, that, owir » expiration of lease at 61 Strand, 
IN W.C., thi Bt SINESS is new TRANSFERRED 
BY APPOINTMENT | 1." 38 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. which will 
TO in future be the nd Office; "their other address 

being 4 Roy: lene nge, = 





HM. THE KING, 


——— 





THE PEASANT SHOP 


41 DEVONSHIRE STREET, THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C.1 
(Close to Southampton Row), and 
98 GREAT RUSSELL STREET 


(Near the British Museun.). 








Pottery, Smocks, Jezkins, Painted Ware, Rugs and Shoes, 


and Leather and Copper. 
Caratccur Free. Tel. 
BUNYARD’S NURSERIES. 


Roses, 
sent free on request. 


Museum 7602. 





Catalogues of Fruit Trees, 
Seeds and Bulbs, 


GEORGE BUNYARD & CO., LTD., 
THE ROYAL NURSERIES, MAIDSTONE. 





PROVISION FOR OLD AGE. 





Provide a competency for old age 
by means of an 


Endowment Assurance Policy. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 


LTD., 


Herbaceous Plants and Alpines, 





AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


ESTABLISHED 1849. 


THE LARGEST BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 
Assets .. £50,000 ,C00 
Ancual income £7 £00,000 


The A.M.P. Society’s premium rates are lower than the average, 
it distributes its whe je divisibie surplus auuuaily among its policy- 
holders, it valucs its liabilities on the most stringeut basis and 
it possesses in a unique degree the combination of a low expense 
tate, a high interest return aud a favourable mortality experience. 
Those who desire to obtain their life assurance cover at the lowest 
get cost, with perfect security, are invite *> investigate these 
Claims, 

EVERY YEAR A BONUS YEAR, 
Lorpon OFFICB: 


73-76 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 4 


W. C. Frsuer, Manager for the United Kingdom. 





























later years. 





PRINCIPAL FEATURES: 
A Minimum Premium at the start. 
A large assurance at age 2] and onwards. 
Return of all premiums paid in the event of 
death of child before age 21. 
Liberal Surrender Values in 
continuance before age 21. 


of dis- 


event 


Numerous Options as to change of Policy. 
No Medical Examination. 





Write for full Explanatory Leaflet A.C.12 to 


THE STANDARD [LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


(Established 1825.) 


HEAD OFFICE: 3 George Street, EDINBURGH. 


LONDON : 110 Cannon Street, E.C. 4, and 
15a Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 


DUBLIN : 59 Dawson Street. 









Wa Gta 
Ideal 
Pere riren 


—the pen that taught the writing world the 
Fountain Pen habit. 


*type from 12/6; “ Safety " type fr om 17/6; 

“ Self-Filling” type from 17/6. Clip-Cap 1/- extra. 

Gold nibs to suit all hands. , Of Stationers and 
Jewellers. The Pen Book” free on request. 


L. G. Sloan, Ltd., Che Pen Corner Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
Use Waterman’s Ideal INK for all Fountain Pens. 


‘ Regular’ 
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»DRITISH INDIA 
“NEW ZEALAND 


COMPANIES’ MAIL, FRc iIGHT & PASSENGER SERVICES, 





4. London and Marseilles to Bombay, Karachi 
and Persian Gulf. 

2. London to Colombo, Madras and Calcutta. 

8. London and Marseilles to Ceylon, China, 





Japan and Australia 

@. London and Marseilles to Port Sudan, East 
and South Africa 

5. London to Queensland. 

6. London (cargo) and Southampton (psssengers) 
to New Zealand and (by transhipment. passengers 

only} Australia (via Panama Canal). 

7. United Kingdom (by any Atlantic line) via Van- 
couver or San Francisco to New Zealand, 
Australia and the South Sea Islands. 

@. London (one «lass only, third c:ass rates) to Aus: 
tralia via Cape “ Good Hope. 

4bpbD 
Kos. 1, 2, 3, 4& 5—For Passage, P. Ped. House, 14. 16, Cockspur 
st ,'s.W.1. Freight or ower Business, P. & oC. and B.L. 
Lendon, E.0.3. B. J. fom. 
‘y Lea: lenhall St., London, E.C. 3 
Westray & Go., Ltd., 138, Leadenhali et, 
London, E.c. 3, or P. & O. House, as above. 

No. 7.— Union $.$. Co. of New Zealand, Ltd., P.& 0. House 
(First Fleer), 14, Cockspur St., London, 8. W.1, and fer 
Vancouver Service, any Office ot Canadi Pacitic Raiiws 

Ro. 8.—P. & O. Servise, Australia, via Cape, 32, Lime 
Lendon, E.C. 3, or P. & O. House as above. 

Paris (All Routes) — Société Frangaise, P. & O, 

41, Boulevard des Capucines. 
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THOS. COOK & SON 


offer the most attractive and satisfactory tours and an uNsurpassed 
travel service, the criterion of 80 years’ experience, 


Do not decide on your holiday without consulting their Programme, 


““SUMMER HOLIDAYS,” 


containing over 150 tours at Home and Abroad, to suit al] tastes 
and all purses. ™ 
REMEMBER !! 

that not the fare but what the fare provides is the true criterigg 








SPECIMEN HOME TOURS. 
THE ENGLISH LAKES. GLORIOUS DEVON. 


Windermere, Coniston,  Gras- 


mere, Derwentwater, Wast- AW EEK AT TORQUAY. 
water. A week at first-class Travel, with Week’s Accommo 
hotel, with steamer, motor and dation and Motor Drives, 


rail excursions. Fare £10. 
(Tour 176.) 


TRAVELLERS’ CHEQUES. 
Circular Notes and Letters of Credit issued. 
Foreign Money supplied and exchanged. 
Baggage Insured, Stored, aud Forwarded. 


Fare £7 9s. 6d. (Tour 204) 


RAILWAY TICKETS FOR ANY JOURNEY ISSUED IN 
ADVANCE. 
Apply: 
LUDGATE CIRCUS, LONDON, and BRANCHES 











DEAN & DAWSON TOURS 


SELECT PARTIES TO 
Lucerne, The Engelberg Valley and Bernese Oberland 
15 Days. 16 Guineas. 
SELECT PARTIES TO 
Italy—The Land of Art and Beauty. 
15 Days. 26 Guineas. 


Escorted Tours to Routes des Alpes, Paris, Belgium, &c. 


Cruises to Norwegian Fjords, Land of the Midnight Sun, &c. | 


International Travel Coupons. Hotel accommodation reserved. 
Travellers’ Cheques, Passports and Visas. Baggage Insurance. 


Send for Illustrated Programme. 


DEAN & DAWSON, LTD., 


84 Piccadiliy, W.1; 26 Aldersgate Street, E.C.1. 











are acknowledged to be the best. 


Jeyes’ Fluid 
should be used in every household. 
JEYES’ SANITARY COMPOUNDS CO., LTD., 
64 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4. 


Contractors to H.M. War Office, India Office, Admiralty 
and other Government Departments. 








——$__ 


| 


| 








of value. 
SPECIMENS OF ESCORTED TOURS. | 
ITALY. “Ideal” 21 days’ tour - - - - 40 guineas 
Grand tour - : . ° - £90 0 9 
NORWAY. 12 days’ tour - - - ‘ . * 30 guineas 
HOLLAND. A week’s tour - - * . e 15 guineas 
SWITZERLAND. 
French Switzerland - - - . . «= 18 guiness | 
Bernese Oberland - : - . . - £35 0 9 
Grand Tour through Switze rland - - . . - £75 09 | 
COURIER SERVICE TO ALL PARTS. 
SPECIMEN “ “ POPULAR ” TOURS. 
Providing Travel Ticket, Hotel Accommodation, ete, 
WITH CONDUCTOR. 

MONTREUX Gdays £8 9 6 4 LUGANO ...7days £12 0 9 
LUCERNE ...7 days £10 2 6 | GENEVA Sdays £9 14 ¢ 
WITHOUT CONDUCTOR. 

PYRENEES 17 days £17 11 6 EGYPT or 
S L the HOLY 
UX LAND 30days,from £37 15 9 
SiFRANCE l0days £15 15 0 NORWAY ... Ildays £20 7 
CRUISES. 
TO NORWAY, NORTHERN CAPITALS, Etc. Last departures of 
Season, Leaving August llth, 18th, ind S ptember Ist. Earl 
booking necessary. Lllustr: ated Programme free. 




















PACIFIC -} 
LINES 














(ONQUISTADOP 


PORT 


A MATURE OLD WINE FOR ALL OCCASIONS. 
The best value in Fine Old Tawny Port. 


54/- per dozen bottles, carriage paid. 
Two sample bottles sent by post for 9/-. 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON 


\- 13 Bordeaux House, PERTH, Scotland. 2 








CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 2s. 6d. each. By post, 3s. 3d. 
May be had by order through any Bookse 
Or at the Office, 
313 YORK STREET. COVENT GARDEN, STRAND, W.C.2 


Blow Ay 
lier or Newsagent, 
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SELF RIDGE’S | 


The Man’s 
Shop 


O the man of taste 
the Men’s Section in 
Selfridge’s New Build- 
ing offers a service unsur- 
passed anywhere in Lon- 
don. Every possible re- 
quirement in Men’s Out- 
fitting is obtainable ia the 
and at 


| 
| 


finest quality 
London’s Lowest Prices. 
A department cf special 
interest to the discrimina- 
ting man is the Hair- 
dressing Salon, which is 
the most luxurious and up- 
to-date to be found. A 
visit to this Salon for one’s 
Toilet is a luxury indeed, 
and leaves nothing to be 
desired. 


Golfing in 
Comfort 


SPORTS SUITS, in a mag- 


sortment of cloths, 





| 
uiheent as 
ef all-wool quality and suit- 
able shades of colour for all 
| outdoor purposes. Jac ke ts 
| made up with ample pocket 
| accommodation, cut full and 
e: with either sports 
trousers or plus-fou.s knicker- 
bockers to match. Ready 


r 
for service in all fittings and 
at most reasonable prices, 
ranging from 147/- to 65/- 





First Floor, New Building. 


SELFRIDGE & CO., LTD., London, W.1. Phone: Gerrard One. 














Sys 


MAMA edt i OU ee eL 


300 Orphan Boys 


now housed in a monastery formerly held by seven 
monks. 
Urgent message just received : 
“No funds in hand for food for August.” 
We cannot turn them out. 


AVED FROM SMYRNA WRECKAGE, 
PARENTS KILLED, 


THESE WAIFS OF CHRISTENDOM LOOK TO YOU 
FOR SUCCOUR. 


DO NOT DISAPPOINT THESE BRAVE LITTLE 
FELLOWS. 


Exceptional need of help justnow — 


CHRISTIAN REFUGEE FUND 


at the Office of the 


Bible Lands Missions’ Aid Society, 
358 Y STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


S. W. GENTLE-CACKETT, Hon. Relief Commissioner. 
No Office Rent or Salaries. 


























DON’T SQUEEZE THE 
52 BONES OF YOUR 


feet into ordinary and 
foolish shoes that pro- } 
duce corns and bunions 
t flat foot, and a host of}: 
: ther foot troubles. 
j 


/ “NATUREFORM” 
FOOTWEAR 


means HEALTH AND 
COMFORT. — Send 
ninepence in stamps for 
nple boot or shoe on 
approval, together with 
STRATED 













mm 












Sj Trained by Kp 
Natureform B&B 


eur new Iit 
CATALOGUE, etc. 


its and Children, 


klet post free, 


In all sizes for Adu 
INustrated bo 


“Natureform” footwear is only to be 
obtained from the sole manufacturers :— 


HOLDEN BROS., 


3 HAREWOOD PLACE, 
OXFORD CIRCUS, W.1. 














To Look Your Best 


TAKE CARE OF YOUR 


HAIR 


AND USE 


ROWLANDS’ 
MACASSAR OIL 





which will preserve, nourish, strengthen it, and replace 
the loss of the natural oil in the Hair, the want of 
Golden Colour for Fair Hair, 


which causes Baldness. 
sold in 3/6, 7/-, 10/6, and 21/- bottles, by Stores, 
Chemists, Hairdressers, and ROWLANDS, 112 Guilford 
Street, Gray’s Inn Road, London. Avoid cheap, spuricus 
imitations under the same or similar name. 
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A GOOD WORK IN SORE NEED. 
THE PIONEER SOCIETY (Founded 1843). 


THE 


“ARETHUSA” 


TRAINING SHIP 


and the 


SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
URGENTLY NEED £25,000 


(Recsived to Date, £11,060) F 
To prevent curtailment of any branch of the Society’s work. 
10,000 boys F.ave been sent to Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine. 
9,000 boys have been trained for Civil Employment and Emigration, 


d girl being maintained. ‘ 
~*~ THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 





at ~ 
9 - . - H.R. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Chairman and Treasurer - - - C. E. Maven, Esg., M.A. 
Deputy Chairman - - - - F. H. Crayton, Esg. 


Chairman of Ship Committee - - Howson F, Devitt, Esg. 
Joint Secretaries H. Brrstow Watten and Henry G. Copetanp, 
Cheques, etc., should be made payable to and sent to 
The Shaftesbury Homes and “Arethusa” Training Ship, 
164 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 





T° LET, FURNISHED, for August and part September 
A unique opportunity offers for a Gentleman's House with spacions os... > 

lawn tennis, &c. Private bathing box at end of garden, 12 ° 

Apply F. A. BRADLEY, Esq., M.A., Beech Bough, Bacton, Norf 















SS 
Appointments, &c., Warant and Wantyy. 
ADMINISTRATIVE COUNIY OF — LONDoy 
APPOINTMENT OF EDUCATION OFFICER, 
Education Officer at a feed salary Eoaten, Const “The successful one 








hold office during the pleasure of the Council and will be required to give h 


time to the duties of is office. — 
Members of the Council's staff, equally with persons not in the Coun il’s ser 

are eligible as candidates for the appointment. Applicauts musi eithe aa 

far or must 

of those ap 









with His Majesty’s armed forces during the Great 
British subjects. Due weight wil! be given to the clair 
served, or attempted to serve, with His Majesty's I 
Applications must be on the otiicial forms which ean g 
of the London County Council, The County Hall, Westminster Bridge, 8.E 
form contains full particulars as to the duties and conditions attaching to th 
appointment. The latest time for receiving applications is 11 a.m. on Fy = 
October 12th, 1923. a 
Canvassing disqualifies, 


*3 dur 





JAMES BIRD, 











LISTEN TO THE INARTICULATE PLEADINGS of the BABIES, who 


ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT 


may be 


unless you help us to eradicate their disease and give them an 


opportunity to become Men and Women worthy of our Race. 


308 Babies from all parts of the United Kingdom have been born free 


ef Venereal Disease in the 
LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL AND HOME, 
Harrow Road, London, W.9, 


through the special pre-natal treatment there provided. | 
Donation to the Secretary to-day. £12,000 required 


Please send a 
annually. 





For cleaning Silver, Electro Plate &c. 


Goddard's 


Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere 64 I¢ 2% & 46 








NO HEATING OR MESSING IN USE. 


ECCOTINE 


(Regd. Trade Mark) 
Found in the Shipyard and the Factory, 
in the Kitchen and in the Drawing-room. 
Is indispensable also in the 


MERCHANT’S OFFICE. 
LITERARY MAN’S STUDY. 
DOCTOR’S CONSULTING ROOM. 


The clean, smart, pin-stoppered tube lies on table or in drawer. 
Remove pin-stopper—press lightly at bottom of tube—the cone 
point acts as distributor, and papers are fastened—sheets inserted 
—books repaired—hundreds of services effectively rendered. 
Replace pin-stopper. 
Tubes 4}d. 


(vest pocket), Od. and od. 
McCAW, STEVENSON & ORR, LTD., BELFAST. 





Sold everywhere. 











Small Classified Advertisements. 


= 








Personal, 


Clerk of the London County Couneil, 
UNIVERSITY OF 
SECOND CHAIR OF LAW, 








rPHE 


MANCHESTER, 





The Council ef the University are prepared to consider appli 
ment to a Second Chair of Law which has recently been 
will not be required to devote his whole time to the duties of the Chair, ax 
appointment will be in the first instance for a period of tive years. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the INFERNAL REGISTRAR, 

—__—__. 


UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE, 


Applications are invited for the position of LECTURER in PHILOSOPHY at 
the above University. 

Conditions of appointment and full {nformation are obtainable upon application 
to the AGENT-GENERAL FOR VICTORIA, Melbourne Place, Strand, | 
Applications tor the Lectureship should be lodged with the KUGISTRAR, Un 
of Melbourne, Melbourne, Victoria, Australia, by October 31st, 1023, 
Salary, £500 per annum. 

Duties commence March Ist, 1924, 


“TINHE VOCATIONAL 
for Educated Women "’). 
Catering Professions ; 





authorize 








iveruly 





SERIES” (new version of “ Carces 
Sections 1, 2 and 3 now ready :—Cookery and 
Medical, Nursing and Aliied Profession Secretarial and 





Organising Professions. Length and cost of Tiaining, Prospects, Salaries. Price 
63d. each from WOMEN'S EMPLOYMENT, 54 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 
ee 











ee. COLLEGE OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY, 
LONDON, 8.W. 7, 
ROYAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE, ROYA L SCHOOL OF MINES, 
CITY AND GUILDS (ENGINEERING) COLLEGE, 


Applications for admission for the Session 1923-24 should be made before the fist 

Monday in September. Information regarding qualifications for admission may 

be obtained fron THE REGISTRAR, 

2S PTT ESE & D Cc O 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 





LLEGE 


Chairman of Council—Sir THOMAS W. H. INSKIP, C.B.E., K.C., MP, 
Principal Miss KE. C. LODGE, M.A., F.RAHist.S. 


FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS, one of £75, three of £50, and one of £40 will be offered 
for competition in March, 1024. A certain number of EXHIBITIONS may abo 
be awarded. 

Students are prepared for the Arts and Science Degrees of the University of London. 
Fees: Residence, £90 a year; tuition irom 38 guineas a year. — 

For further particulars apply to the PRINCIPAL, Westtield College, Hampstead, 
N.W. 3, 








us BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 


(Founded in 1885.) 
Principal: Miss RVA LETT, Cambridge Med. and Mod. Lang. Tripos. 
Vice-Principal: Miss M. H. SPALDING, Dartford and Anstey Phys. Tr. Colleges. 
The College stands in its own grounds of 23 acres and has accommodation for 
120 resident women students. 
The course of training vovers three years, end is based upon Ling’s Swedish Syst 
The theoretical work includes Anatomy, Physiology, Hygiene, Theory of G . 
Theory of Gymnastics and Principles of Education. Practical training is given ia 
Educational and Posturai Gymnastics, Games, Dancing, Swimming and Voices 
Production. A special course in Massage and Kemedial Gymnastics is provided for 
those stadents who show aptitude for this branch of work. Students practise teaching 
(under the supervision of the College Staff) in London Secondary Schools and ia 
jocal Secondary and Elementary Scheols. 
For prospectus, &c., application should be made to the Principal’s Secretary. 











LLEVIATE LONELINESS by forming congenial friendships 
through the U.C.C., cither at home or abroad.—For particulars write to the 
SECRETARY, 168.R. Cambridge Street, London, 3.W.1. Established 20 years, 








Exhibitions. 





LEICESTER SQUARE, 10—6. 


1) MODERN FRENCH DRAWINGS—from Delacroix to Derain and Picasso. 
2) Etchings by WHISTLER and other masters, 


Ea ‘Ket, &c. 


hN RS. HEMMING, 25 Southwick Street, Hyde Park, W. 2, has 

FURNISHED ROOMS to LET at reasonable prices. Each has gas fire, 
gas ring and meter. No atterdance. Use of bath, telephone.—Write for appotnt- 
ment or telephone Paddington 2576 about noon, British geutlewomen oniy. Five 
bourses In the Hyde Park district. 


L EICESTER GALLERIES, 


( 
( 

















‘NY HE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 
introduces a new principle—Discovery of the respiratory function of the 
Cranial Sinuses. Breathing improves quickly in adulis and children with marked 
effects on body and mind. ‘The seveuth edition of “ Ars Vivendi,” enlarged (7s. 6 
net), of booksellers, per Simpkin, Marshall and Co. 

For consultation or book direct, address— 
Mr. ARTHUR LOVELL, 94 Park Sireet, Grosvenor Square, W. 1. 


ee EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 

TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, §&.W. 15. 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOO), COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W.i4. 
Chairman: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Treasurer: Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn; 
Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Schotarshim 
Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of Education, aprly to the Principal, Mist 
Eb. E. LAWRENCE. 








—_ 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

TPHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
7 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss SPANSFELD. Students 

are trained tu become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years, 

and includes Educational aud Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish S im, Massage, 











Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, 
Net Ball, &c, 


_ aRK ket, Tennis, 
Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECKETARY, 
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rNIVERSITY 


1 


OF BIRMINGHAM. 
FACULTIES, 


(CE: Subjects :—Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, Zoology, Botany, Geology, 


re ineering (Mechanical, Civil, Electrical), Metailurgy, Mining (Coal, Metal, 
Petroleum), Bio-Chemistry of Fermentation. ; . Sila 
TS; Subjects :—Latin, Greek, Knglish, French, German, Italian, Spanish, 
Al Russian, Philosophy, History, Music. j me i 
yepicINE: All subjects leading to Degrees and Diplomas in Medicine and Dentistry, 
(uMMBRCE : Subjects leading to degrees in Commerce, 


Department of Training for Teachers: Department of Social Study: Department 
of Malting and Brewing. 


THE SESSION 1923-24 COMMENCES ON OCTOBER Ist, 1923. en 
ALL COURSES AND DEGREES ARF OPEN TO BOTH MEN AND WOME? 


STUDENTS. 


In the Medical School Courses of Instruction are arranged to meet the requirements 
of other Universities and Licensing Bodies. f eee ; i 
Graduates, or persons who have passed Degree Examinations of other Universities 
pay, after one year’s study or research, take a Master's Degree. j 
“Gograte Sytiabuses, with full information as to Lecture and Laboratory Courses, 
yess, Regulations for Degrees, Diplomas, &c¢,, Exhibitions and Scholarships, are 
published as follows :— 2 te 
1, FACULTY OF SCIENCE, 
9 FACULTY OF ARTS, 
3, FACULTY OF MB#DICINE, 
4, FACULTY OF COMMERCE, 
5, DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL STUDY, i ; 
6. DEPARTMENT OF BIOLOGY AND CHEMISTRY OF FERMENTATION, 
and will be sent on application to the REGISTRAR, 


<a ba r y 

UTDOOR LIFE.—OLD HENWICK FARM, NEWBURY 

(late Thatcham Fruit Farin). Gardening for Women. Thorough training 
equipping girls to start small enterprises. Fruit, flowers, vegetables, and bees on 
up-to-date lines. Carpentcring, poultry, fruit canning. Full theoretic al instruction, 
"For prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 

OMESTIC ECONOMY COURSE. — Cooking, Housework, 
| Laundrywork, and Housekeeping. A 10 weeks’ thoroughly practical course 
from October Ist. Beautiful house and surroundings, 16 miles from London. - 
For full particulars apply D. E., c/o J. & J. Paton, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4. 


Girls’ Schools and Colleges. 
BRANDON’S, BRISTOL. 


(School for the Daughters of the Clergy.) 























_** 





Patroness—The DUCHESS OF BEAUFORT. 
Hon. Secretary—Tho Rey. Canon WELCHMAN, M.A, 
Head-Mistress—-Miss EK. M. ALMOND, M.A., Oxon, 
(Late Classical Lecturer, Westticld College, London.) 
FEES: £70—£73, 
induding Medical Attendance, Music (Piano and Class Singing) and Laundry, 
Bursaries aro given in special cases. 
A few girls, not daughters of Clergymen, are received on higher terms. 


Large Grounds, with Gymnasium, Art Room, Tennis Courts and Playing Field 
at Westbury. Healthy position. ; 

Girls are prepared for the Universities (Entrance and Schelarship) and for other 
qualifying Examinations. 

Apply HEAD-MISTRESS. 


| Shia OF 





’ 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 


Private Residential School for Girls. Tele : “ Watford 616.” 





( VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Farley Hall, Oakamoor, | 


N. Statfs. 650 fect above sea level. (Formerly at Settle, Yorks.) 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. PICKARD, M.A. (Class. Trip., Cantab). Boarders only. 


‘ROSBY HOME FARM, CROSBY - ON - EDEN, 
) CUMBERLAND.—SCHOOL for GIRLS, 8 to 17. Singing, Pianoforte 
(Matthay Method), Euarhytt Art, Modern 
and poultry farming. Trained nurse. Farm 
and eggs. Six qualified mistresses. 
y PRINCIPAL, 








produce provided—cream, butter 











COCKERMOUTH. 
THE LAKE DISTRICT. 






ee HELENS, 
h BOARDING SCHOO}, FOR GIRLS IN 
-rincipal—Miss WHEE 


R. 
Special terms for ministers’ and missionaries’ daughters. Entire charge if desired, 





= VIEW SCHOOL, WALTON PARK, CLEVEDON.— 
Boarding School for Girls. No day pupils. High, healthy situation 


Piaying-fleld, tennis, croquet, hockey. 
For prospectus, fees, &c., apply PRINCIPAL, 


ILTON HOUSE, READING. 
PRIVATE RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
, Deughters of parents residing abroad are received, and may remain during the 
holidays, 
Prinx ipals: The Misses POCUOCK. 


Excellent stalf. 





Prospectas on application to the Secretary. 


BevkN EMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
Chairman: Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., D.D. 
Principal: Miss M. DAVIE, b.A., London. 





A first-class residential school for girls, thoroughly equipped for all purposes. 
Preparation for University. Domestic Science Department, &c. Will open at 
Wentworth Lodge, the new premises recently purchased and enlarged, in September 
hext. Ten acres of ground fronting Kournemouth Bay. 
irom the PRINCIPAL, Towerlicld Annexe, Bournemouth. 


p INRHOS COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, COLWYN 
Upper, Middle, Junior and “Domestic Science. 
Principal; Miss HovEY 


or Boarders only. 
Two Entrance Scholarships, valuo £45 a year. 


T H E GRANGE, > UU & 











ON. 


Languages, combined with dairy | 


Two yacancies next term.—For Prospectus, | 


Illustrated prospectus | 


BAY. | 


St ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 

FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 
Head-Mistress: Miss MARGARET FLOOD, M.A. (T.C.D.), Classical Tripoa, 
Cambridge. 

Fees: Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term; Daughters of Lalty, £40 a term. 
Bursaries available for Clergy daughters fulfilling conditions of the Foundatlos 
Scholarships to the Universities, 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
] INGHOLT SCHOOL FOR 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
Bracing climate. Good education. 
Head-Mistress: Miss F. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.). 


OME SCHOOL for little girls 5 to 12 years. Very highly 
recommended. Only a few taken. Beautiful garden. Half an hour from 
London.—Miss DYER, Hazelhurst, Worcester Park, Surrey. 
)).LLERSLIE, MALVERN.—A high-class finishing School for 
-A-4 GIRLS over 13 years old. Modern premises. Gymnasium and Sanatorium in 
the extensive grounds. Large, highly qualified staff.—Apply PRINCIPAL. 


ele GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 





GIRLS, 











SEASCALE, 
(On the Board of Edueation’s list of Efficient Schools.) 

Mountain and sea air. 

The aim of the School is to give a sound education on public school lines. Modern 
classrooms, laboratory, and gymnasium. Good and safe bathing. Playing field. 
Escort from Euston, Leeds, Manchester, and Carlisle.—For prospectus apply 
HEAD-MISTRESS. 


NIRTON HOUSE, 1-8 KINGSWAY, HOVE (Brighton, W.).— 
An old-established SCHOOL for GIRLS situated in an unrivalled position 

facing Lawns and Sea, in the best residential district of Hove. The success an 
large increase of Scholars have necessitated (at great cost) the addition of four superior 
mansions to the existing buildings. The curriculum is that of a high-class School. 
Fully qualified staff, with Matron and Nurses in residence.—Apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


— DOWNS SCHOOL, PRESTON PARK, near BRIGHTON. 
RESIDENTIAL SCHOCL FOR GIRLS. 
Principals: Miss WOODHEAD and Miss CLEARE. 

Sound education. Comprehensive curriculum. Modern methods. Preparation 
for universities. Girls over 16 years of age may specialize. Self-government and 
responsibility have developed successfully in this school.—Vlor illustrated prospectus 
apply SECRETARY. 

\VERSFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

{4 SUTTON, SURREY.—Modern education, with advantages of nearness to 
London.—For Prospectus apply HEAD-MISTRESS. 




















Boys Schools and Colleges. 


| 
| 

PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS will be OPENED in 

SEPTEMBER at CRAIGFLOW ER, TORRYBURN, FIFE. Head-Master: 

| F. G@. WAILES, B.A., Malvern College and Emmanuel College, Cambridge (joint 
| Head-Master of St. Ninian’s, Moffat, 1913-23), to whom application should be made 
for prospectus at Craigtlower as above. The School stands in its own delighttul 
| grounds of about 90 acres overlooking the Forth. Leautifully sheltered position, 
Healthy situation. Electric light. Easy of access, 











iq) * * F222 Ba ¢€ EO @ hs 
WIMBORNE, 
For wiatieniate aaehe to 
the HEAD-MASTER, 

EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL, 


| An ancient Public School, represented on Head-Masters’ Conference, with 
| valuable Close Scholarships to the Universities, Fee £95 p.a. Recent successes 
| in Open Scholarships, Classics and Mathematics, O.T.C, Reduced fees for Sons 
| if 
| 





the Clergy. Preparatory Department,—Prospectus from the HEAD-MASTER, 


INSTITUTION. 





BD DINBURGH 
| y i ee 

| Founded in 1831, this School, which now occupics new and most commodious 
| premises at the west end of the city, consists of a Junior and Senior School, and 
| provides a sound education for boys from five years of age till they enter for tho 
Jniversities, the Army, &c. Boarding Houss Master: E. Sparham, B.A. (ions.), 
| Cantab. (College Blue, Cricket and Football). Piaying Fieckl, Ferryfield. Ediu- 
| burgh enjoys the healthiest and most bracing climate in the country.—¥For terms, 
| &c., apply to the SECRETARY, 21 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 





INGWELL SCHOOL, near BATH.—Prepares Boys for Publie 

Schools and the Royal Navy. C. G. ROACH, B.A, (Oxon), and F. A. LACKY, 

| 33.A. In ideal surronadings, 500 feet above sea level, overlooking the 
Mendip Hills, Extensive grounds. 

A few vacancies available at once. Fees moderato. 


} 
BBOTSHOLME.—A BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS 
' 

| aged 11-18 years. Established 1889. The first of the New School Movement, 
| Excellent food. Healthy life. School estate 135 acres. 
| 


(Cantab.). 





‘To my mind there is no brighter spot on the educational map of 
England to-day than Abbotsholme.’’—G, STANLEY HALL. 
For terms, &c., apply to the WARDEN, Abbotsholme, Rocester, Derbyshire; or 
to Colonel B. R. WARD, C.N.G., late R.E., Hon. Secretary, Abbotsholme Association, 
28 FitzGeorge Avenue, W. 14. 


Bt ldadiedbeatdiean ~ 





CASTLE SCHOOL, 
COLINTON, MIDLOTHIAN, 
; prepares Boys for Public Schools and Dartmouth. Head-Masters: H. M. RUSH, 
B.A. (formerly Head-Master of Merchiston Castle Preparatory School), and R. W. 
BURTON, M.C., B.A. Healthy situation; 400 acres cf woodland and playing- 
fields on the slopes of the Pentland Hills. Workshop, museum, tennis-courts, 
swimming, &c.—Apply for prospectus to HEAD-MASTERS or the SECKETARY, 
17 Retland Street, Edinburgh. 


BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS. 
Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Sch¢ 
buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymn , Workshop, Boathouse, &c. 
Football, Cricket, Athietics, Swimming, Rowing, O.T.C. Fees £31, Entrance 
Scholarships, March.—Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master. 


ne il OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER ” (Revised Edition), 


eontaining in a concise form the regulations relating to the entry of Cadeta 





-Public School Education. 
Marships of £75 to Oxford. Fine 





| 
| 
| 





| (age limita, 13 years 4 months to 13 years 8 months) into the Royal Naval College, 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR’ GIRLS. the | alles 
Head-Mistress: Miss L. C. DODD. Dartmouth, with instructions as to how to apply, &c., and a full illustrated description : 
Bracing climate. Preparation for Matriculation and Intermediate Exams. Large | of life at the College. —GIEYV ES, Ltd. (Publication Dept.), “ Royal Navy House,”’ 2! 
Barden, 3 tennis-courts, swimming-bath, gymnasiumn.—Apply the HEAD-MISTRESS. | Old Bond Street, London, W. 1. 





THE DOWNS SCHOOL, 


Head-Mistress:. Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville Coilege, Oxford, 
Bracing air from Downs and sea, 


SEAF ¢ D, 1 T. 
SEAFUK Ss 





SCHOOL, CANTERBURY, 
Fine healthy situation. High ground overlooking City. 

Twenty acres of playing fields. Separate Junior School. 

Preparation for Universities, Army, ée, : 

For prospectus write to Key. W. F. BURNSIDE, M.A., Head-Master, 


EDMUND’S 
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ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent building in beautiful sation, 340 fe: _ above 
sea, lacing Dartmoor, Special aang a class for NAVAL CADET 
ead-Master, H. PLUM, M.A. 








Foreign. 
WITZERLAND, LAUSANNE, RIANTE RIVE. — HOME 








SCHOOL for GIR LS. Thorough education. Winter sports. Special 
nelusive terms. Escort trom London. —Hrincipal: Mile. CAPT. 
ANGLISH PREPARATORY SCHOOL, CHATEAU D’OEX, 


14 SWITZERLAND,.—Altitude 3,000 feet, Ages of pupils 7—14, Winter Term 
begins for boarders, September 19th,—-Head-Master, T, H. REEVE, M.A., Oxon 


IEPPE, LES FOUGERES CHEMIN DU PRECHE.— 


Madame GUIBOUT receives a few elder Girls wishing to perfect themselves 
in French or desiring home life. Kesident coverness. 


Private Tuition, Kr. 
TAMMERING CURED.—Mr. A. ©. SCHNELLE 


CX sident and daily pupils at his residence, Ve i -?--t atinent. 














receives 
Trospectus 


Si 





'ree.—119 Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C. Phone : Musewimn 3665. 
N RS. TEED, BROMLEY COMMON, KENT, 
i! coaches PUPILS individually whose studies have been interrupted or 
‘etarced, 





ONOURS GRADUATES, experienced teachers with highest 
qualifications, give tuition personally or by correspondence in Science sub- 
Terms moderate.—-L. B., 61 Winchendon Road, London, 5.W.6, 


ly 


ects or Mathematics. 








Scholastic Agencies. 


CHOOLS FOR BOYS and GIRLS. 
Ss ITORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
CLERGY RECE IVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge ‘of the Beat Schools and 
Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTLN ENT, will be pleased to ALD PARENTS 
vy sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy Information. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 











J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, B.C, 4. 
Telephone Central 5053 
DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 
HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 
is given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
86 Sackville Street, London, W.1. Telephone: Regent 4926. 


Educational Agents. Established 1873. 
Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co, are personally acquainted with nearly all School 
Principals in the country. They will also be glad to supply full information about 
establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Kconomy, Secretarial Work, 


Agriculture and Horticulture. 
NO CHARGE WHATEVER IS MADE TO PARENTS. 


| el cladinaliaaia 





Information and _ carefully considered 
advice cen be obtained from 

TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 

Scholastic Agenta, 

who have many years’ experience and extensive infor- 
mation of schools, vocational training, and all forms of 
occupation at home and abroad 
YAREERS. Write for free booklets “ON THE CHOICE OF A 
J SCHOOL” and “ ON THE CHOICE OF A CARELR.” 
61 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1. ’Phones—Gerrard 3272 and 3273. 


_ sens 


—— 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO residents enjoy ¥, 
Comforts with the advantages of a Hydro. jeautitul Position on Wy, 


Clitt i g » » . 2 at 
Teepe ae Bay and Pines. Masseur, Masseuse; Resident Physician (M.D), 








a i 
Financial, “Kc. 


YTD, yATC * * ee ge 
JR erOaMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) of ny 
Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment House Associ 
Ltd. Take £1 Shares (maximum dividend 74 per cent.) or 6 Pe F cent. Loan sto 
—P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 198 Regent Street, W. 











Miscellaneous. 





ARSON’S. 


The Original Manufacturers of ANTI-CORROSION PAINT. Unequaliag , 
the protection of all exposed Wood, Lron, Brick and Compo Surfaces. Made laa 
Colours. For patterns and particulars write - 
WALTER CARSON Anp SONS, Battersea, London, S.W. 11. 

I 

REENHOUSE PAINTING and GLAZING.—* Vitrolite» 
superior to White Lead Paint, 18s. 6d. per gall., cans extra, “ Plastine * 

the imperishable Putty, . per ewt., kegs extra; 7 lb. tins, 4s. 3d., post free; dij 
tins, 5s. 6d. each, carriage extra, tins free. 2: 











Full particulars from W. CARSON anp SONS, Grove Works, 
MS SIC BY MAIL.—If you cannot obtain 
Sd locally, send us your order. We have one of the 
both vocal and instrumental. Post free (orders 5s, and upwards) on r 
MURDOCHS, 463 Oxford Street, London, W. 


SUIT, OVERCOAT, OR COSTUME turned and retailorg 
successtully. For descriptive booklet and price list, write THE INVISIpLy 
PAIR COMPANY, Dept. S., St. Martin’s Court, Ludgate Hill, London, B.C. 4 


Phone : City 1170. We collect. 
pexz BUY NEW CLOTHES—WE “TURN ” SUITS, 
Write for descriptive prj 


OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. I 


Battersea, 





Musie you wart 
largest. stocks in London 


“Ce “ipt of cash — 











list or send garments for free estimate —LONDON TURNING CO. (Dept. 4) 
16 Chardmore Read, London, N. 16. ‘Phone: Dalston 4777 
EAL LACE— YOUGHAL. Suitable Wedding Present 


| Beautiful needlepoint and Irish Crochet. Handkerchicfs, laces, collars 
modesty slips, scarves, luncheon sets, teacloths, albs, cottas, direct "trom Industry 
—PRESENTATION CONVENT, Youghal, Co. Cork. 


|} OOKPLATES OF ORIGINAL DESIGN.—Heraldic, symbolic, 
decorative and portrait bookplates from £2 2s.— Write OSBORNE 
27 Eastcastle Street, Oxford Street, London, W.1, for terms and specimens 


5 ee YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arts 
J Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work, ir 
& vs. Specimens sent free—HENRY Bb. WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, Lond 
fe ® 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 

assured, Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. a 

Gold, £2 ou Platinum. Cash or ofier by return. if offer not accepted, parce! returned 
post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken or otherwise 
enue” wr guaranteed by the reliable tirm. 

CANN «& CO., 694 Market Street, 


GoekRos HE 
pleasant to use. 











Manchester. Estd. 1850. 





S exterminated by “ Blattis.” Simple, safe and 
Cleared them from “Sheftield Workhouse when E. Howari 
P.Z.S. hy 4 request of the Government, adopted this scientific remedy.—Tins, 1s. é¢ 
= 8d., 5s., post free from HOW ARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield, or 
through your Chemist, including Army and Navy Stores and all BOOT’S Branelvs 











Authors, Cypeturiting, &r. 
RexaLr MASSEY, LITERARY 


Good Stories, &e., &e., 
Send stamp for prospectus to— 





AGENT. 
required. 





RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, Doctors’ Commons, F.C. 4. 
BURGH, BIDBOROUGH, KENT. 


\ de 
I ° LITERARY AGENT AND ADVISER. 
Authors’ MSS. criticised, revised, typed and placed. 
Moderate Terms. Enquiries invited. 


K** ARN Money by Your Pen. Unique postal course: How 
to write, what to write about, where to sell. fxpert guidance, real training. 
Inet rated t booklet free.—Regent Institute (Dept. 85), 13 Victoria Street, 8.W. 1. 








LE RGYMAN, successful literary journalist, travelied, widely 

read, underts akes EDITING, REVISING, or REWRITING (when required) 

ot MEMOLKS and other MSS. by unprofessional authors.—*“ B. D.,”’ the Spectator, 
13 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


T YeeweRi (TING AND DUPLICATING. 
MSS. Is. per 1,000 words. 
Miss NANCY McFARLANE (“ C "’), 11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff, 
JABEStERS DAUGHTER § types Authors’ MSS. is. per 
1,000 words ; Film Scenarios, Plays, General and Legal Typewriting, &c.— 
Miss PHILLIPS, * 








* Cranicigh,” New Haw, Weybridge. 








Cours, &r. 





ik H E ENCHANTED ms AST. 
TRDIA, BURMA & Car “4 
Nov, 2nd, Four months, Vith N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S. 
Also: SICILY, ALGERIA-TUNISIA, EGYPT, BAGDAD, &e- 
Est. 1900, First Class Only, 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS, 159 Auckland Road, London, 


FURTHER DETAILS OF EBSCORTRUY POURS 
and Aunouncements of Steamship Lines will ve .ound on paye 170. 


Gotels, WBudros, Ke. 


S.E, 1! 

















MILES FROM LONDON. 
An old-fashioned garden, in an old-world Chiltern village, with a good tennis 
for a restful and ideal weck-end.— Write * Bell Hotel,’ | 
(Electric light aud pleuty of hot water.) ! 


3L 


court and excellent cooking, 
Aston Clinton, Bucks, or ‘phone 3¥4 Tring, 


No Shareholders 


ESIDENT PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED Booklet ce. 
scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Tow, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurastheul 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOKS\, 
General Manager, Medical, &c., Association, Ltd., 12 Stratford Place, Oxford St., W. 1. 








If the bonus recently declared continues uninter- 

ruptediy an assurance at death will be 
doubled after 37 years and trebled after 
55 years. An assurance of £1,000 costs 
£27 or £34 a year to men aged 30 or 40 


next birthday respectively, 


he Equitable Life’ 


ssurance Society 


Mansion House Street, London, E.C. 2 
W. Palin Elderton, Actuary and Manager 


No Commission 


—— 
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| Want 
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MA CMILLAN 'S LIS T 


THE BLUE GUIDES. Yr 
| SWITZERLAND, WITH CHAMONIX AND 
THE ITALIAN LAKES. 
Edited by FINDLAY MUIRHEAD, M.A., F.R.G.S. 
With 78 Maps and Plans. F'’cap 8vo. 15s. net. 
Also issued in Three Parts, separately indexed. 
18s. net. 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S WORKS. 
UNIFORM EDITION. 22 vols. 7s. 6d. net per vol. 
POCKET EDITION. 23 vols. Limp leather, 7s. 6d. 
net; blue cloth, 6s. net per vol. 











Third Edition. Just Published. 
THE DISTRIBUTION OF INCOME. 


Seing a study of what the National Wealth is and 
how it is Distributed according to Economic Worth. 
By the late Prof. WILLIAM SMART, M.A., D.Phil, 


x4 


LL.D. Third Edition. Crown 8yo. 7s. 6d. net. 





1s, net. On Sale Everywhere. 1s. net. 


EMPIRE REVIEW 


The AUGUST NUMBER contains:— 


1. ULSTER AS AN ASSET OF EMPIRE. 
Rr. Hon. Sir James CRAIG, BART. 
(PRIME MINISTER OF NORTHERN IRELAND). 
2. MEW LETTERS FROM ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON TO LADY 
COLVIN. (No. 3), with Introduction by Sir SIDNEY COLVIN. 
3. THE FUTURE OF SOUTH AFRICA. 
Rr. HON. THE EARL OF SELBORNE, K.G. 
(FORMERLY HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR SOUTH AFRICA). 
4. BOOKS AS LINKS OF EMPIRE: ae. 4) “DR. JOHNGOR.” 


Rr. Hon. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, K.C. 
5. AN INDEPENDENT STATE: A Short Stery. . A. BimMINGHAM. 
6. WIRELESS AND THE EMPIRE. WIRELESS EXPERT. 
7. MAVAL BASE AT SINGAPORE. ARCHIBALD HURD. 
8 MUSCULAR CHRISTIANITY. 


Rey. THE Hon. Epwarpd LYTTELTON, D.D. 
9. “THE DEAD APOLLO”: APoem. Rr. Hon. Sin Joun Ross, Br. 
10. CHRISTIAN SCIENCE: THE ieee ~* AND ITS FOUNDER. 
HARLES W. J. TENNANT. 
11. AIR DEFENSE AND A ONE- POWER. STANDARD. 


Lr.-CoL. J. T. C. Mooxr-BRaBazon, M.P. 
12, SOME SAMOAN HISTORY. B. B. 
13. BOOKS GF A VICTORIAN CHILD. G. B. STERN. 
14, BRITISH LEGION. Major J. B. Brune. Conen, M.P. 


(Hon. TREASURER). 
15. LAWN TENSIS: IMPRESSIONS OF WIMBLEDON. 
THELMA CAZALET. 
15. CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICAN MARKETS. 
G. W. P. MCLACHTAN. 
17. EMPIRE TRADE AND FINANCE. Epiror or THE “ KCONOMIS?.” 











MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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THE GREAT RESOURCES 
OF A FAMOUS 
BOOKSELLING HOUSE 


heh ee B 
g 


y We provide 

8 4. A wonderful new book saloon with every 
. convenience for easy reference an examination. 
“ 5. Special! departments housing a remarkable collection of 
4 rare old books with fine bindings, and beautifully bound 
> new books. 

4 6. A most efficient system of classification which enables 
A clients to make easy reference to the books they desire, 


Send for Catalogues and Monthly List entuled, 
“ Books of the Month,” post free. 


JOHN and EDWARD 


BUMPUS, Ltd. 


350 Oxford St., London,W.1 
*Phone—Paddington 1651 
By appointment to H.M. the King 































THE | 
| 
| 


| CONTEMPORARY 
| REVIEW. 


Contents : AUGUST, 1923. 3s. Gd. net. 
GOETHE AS THINKER, 
Vi 
| THE SESSION. By Viscount HALDANE, O.M. 
By W. M. R. a 
} NINE MONTHS OF FASCIS MO, Bs TE, AEP 
| By WILLIZ 
Alm PoRCE. y AM MILLER, LL.D. 
| = By Capt. WEDGWOOD BENN, et DF.C., MP. 
LOCAL TAXATION AND AG nee RE, 
res Pee y Sir HENRY REW 
| THE RISE OF THE einen 4 ® FRENC H IMPERIALISM. 
| G. CHATTERTON-HILL 
RUSSIAN POST-REVOLU TION RY NATIONALISM. 
ie e VR a pate By Prince MIRSKY 
LOOK HERE UPON THIS = TURE AND ON THIS.” 
y Lady LAURA RIDDING 
INTELLECTUAL COMBINES IN RRAR GE AND ENGLAND. 
By CLOUDESLEY BRERETON 


A GHOST AT CHEQUERS. 
ey By MARY BRADFORD WHITING 
NEW INDIA AND TEMPERANCE REFOR) 


; By the Rev. H. CRAWFORD WALTERS 
THE COMMONWEALTH IN ENGLISH VERSE. 


By CHARL 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS. si ES WILLIAMS 
| By GEORGE GLASGOW 











} LITERARY SUPPLEMENT and REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 











en ny REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. AUGUST, 1923. 
A PEASANT STATESMAN: ALEXANDER ST AMBU LISKY. 
MEE ; By L. Ky NNEDY, M.C. 
TANGIER, MOROCCO AND THE STRAITS OF GIBRALTAR, 
‘By ie ox V. Loperr. 

SIX MONTHS OF FASCIST GOVERNMENT By James Murrny. 
GAMBETTA’S LOVE STORY: A DRAMA. By Srr Tiiomas Bacay. 
THE FUTURE OF THE CENTRAL EUROPEAN STATES. 

B Dup H ITT. 
NINE MONTHS OF CONSERVATISM. cs By Cu RIO. 
EUROPEAN CONFUSION AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 
FE. 


By J. Ertis Barker. 


LEAVES FROM A WEST INDIAN LOG: I, By Sterurn McKenna, 
THOMAS GARRIGU E MASARYK. 

s fon Sicmunp Munz. Trans. by Caturrine Putiurres.. 
THE BULGARIAN REVOLUTION, By H. Cuarres Woops. 
FATHER BRUHIN. 3y Norman DouGras, 
RIMINI AND RAVENNA, By E. Beresrorp CuANCELLOR, 
HiSTORY AS A MEANS OF oa AGANDA. 


By Prorrssor F. J. C. Hearnsuaw, LL.D, 
ROME AND THE COMING OF THE BARBARIANS. 
2 By Tur Rev. A. H. T. Crarke, M.A, 
THE STRENGTH AND WEAKNESS OF MR. MASE t IELD. 
sy GEOFFREY DEARMER, 


LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED. 


THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 


BY PROF. HARLEY PARKER. 
Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
‘Alopecia Areata,” “ The Hair and the Nervous System,” &c. 
“Everybody should read this book.”—Scoisman. 
“He gives most reliable and up- to-date information 
upon the causes, and cure, of all scalp and hair troubies.’ 
—Lady’ Ss Pict »rial. 
“The precepts he lays down for the preservation and 
restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and gwen al 
—NMedice al Rec rd. 
Price 7d. post free from 


J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 
117 St. George’s Road, Belgravia, London, S.W.1. 


BY ETTIE ROUT. 
SAFE MARRIAGE (Birth Control) 


(Preface by a, ARBUTHNOT LANE). 


Post free 3/9. 


TWO YEARS IN PARIS 


Post free 2/9. 
From Mrs. Hornibrook, 28 Queensboro’ Terrace, London, W.2. 


OOKS.—Geo. Eliot’s Works and Life, 24 vols, £5 65s.; 
Almanach de Gotha, ranging from 1801 to 1843, 24 vols., £5 53.; Elliot Old 
Court Life in Spain, 2 vols., 1893, 3os.; Yule’s Travels of Marco Polo, 2 vols., 1203, 
£4 48.; Villari’s Life aud Times of Macl hiavelli, 2 vols., 1892, 423.; Westminster 
Cathedral, with 160 illus., 2 vols., 63s. for 22s.; Mount E verest, The Reconnaissance, 
Edit. de Luxe, only 200 done, t5 5s, Pater’s Works, Plato and Piatonism, 6s. ; 
fey erg Studies, 6s.; Marius, 2 vols., lls. 6d.; The Great Pyramid of Ghizch, 
by Motet, seen from the Aspects of Symbn Jism and Metaphysic (of great intercst just 
now), post free, 2s.: Brugsch’s Egypt under the Pharaohs, 2 vols., 1881, 30s. ; 
Palest:2°- illustrated, 4 vois., 30s., cost £4 4s.; 100,009 Books in stock.—ED WARD 
BAKER'S vREAT BOOKSHOP, Jotn Bright Street, Kirminghem. 


c RIGINAL ETCHINGS by CHARLES KEENE, 
An illustrated price list will be sent on application, 
EB. MacKAY, Fine Art Dealer, Stirling, Scotland, 
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ROLLS~ROYCE 


THE BEST CAR IN THE WORLD 


An Expert Opiiion. 
MOORE-BRABAZON, M.C., H.P., 
writes concerning the 


20-H.P. ROLLS-ROYCE. 
*J was much impressed with the vehicle in every way. 


It is beautifully suspended and runs very silkily, it being 
the most charming car to drive it is possible to imagine.” 


ROLLS - ROYCE, 


















LIMITED 














Telegrams : sdnit Street Telephone : 
“ Rolhead, Piccy, 15 —" ‘i treet, Mayfair 6040 
“London.” Tondoau - W- 1. (4 lines). 
ae $$$ SEE CLE Se Moet pera ete 
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*The Sister of Literature-Tobacco 
Prof. Sir Walter Raleigh in the Times” 


“The pipe, with solemn inte oy fF, 
Makes half a sentence at a ime cneugh: 
The dosing sages drop the drowsy strain, 
Then pouse, and puff and speakand puff 
oo COWPER. § 


—— 








PLAYER'S 
| NAVY MIXTURE 
| 


“Pipe Perfect” 
IN THREE STRENCTHS— 
White Label. Mild and Median. 
10° = 1 
2 a 


Per oz, Per oz. 


{ JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 
P.860 


Branch of The Imperial Tohaeco Co. (of Great Britain and Treland), Ltd, 
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. CLUB 
* CHEESE” 


BISCUITS 4 
are a delightful coms <,) 
bination of crisp flak & 
biscuit and real cheese i, 

of most delicate and (ih 
> refined flavour. They are 3798 
ideal for luncheon or att | 
dinner. Order a trial tin 
from your stores, 
- 
Macle only by d 3 


CARR&CO.L2 
CARLISLE 
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